ORCED VERYBEST CHECK STRAP 


PATENT NO. 2.236.488 


MORE 
WEARING SURFACE 


Lasts longer, but 
cosis less than 
premium check straps 


sHorT CENTER SLIT oe MORE GRADUAL 


Assures easy conformity CHECKING 
to angle of picker stick | / LESS LOOM SHOCK 
SAVES POWER 


The “Floating” Check Strap Cut from Verybest Hairy Leather 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Someone has 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. 8S. Ring 
Travelers produces ideally smooth, even yarn. There are no 
angular edges to flatten the end. There are no split ends 
in throwing rayon and silks—no fiy waste in thé spinning 
and twisting of cotton, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. 
Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds 
and counts of yarns. 


Little thing 


‘THE BOWEN FAMILY 
Bowen Round Point Travelers: Bowen 
Square Point Travelers; Bowen Improved 
Vertical Bronze: Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge; Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical: 
Bowen Patented Vertical: Bowen Patent- 
ed Vertical Offset: Bowen Flat Oval and 
Round Wire Travelers. 


Ss 


Little things that keep the work running more smoothly, 
help you meet and SURPASS production demands and 


keep you and your employees smiling. That's MORALE. 


Travelers are little things, but they can cause one awful 
lot of grief, if they’re not uniform in weight and shape. 
To guard against this, U. S. uses only the highest quality 
steel and bronze, best machine tools that money can buy, 


and highly skilled. workmen. 


Don’t let Traveler trouble weaken the morale in your 
mill! | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Oliver B. Land William P. Vaughan & William H. Rose T. L. Maynard 


P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Georgia 


P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 456 


Belmont, N. C. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March: 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Subscription $1.50 per year in 
. 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress. March 2. 1897. 
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Wind Knitting Cones at 
YOUR PRESENT COST 
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With the 
Automatic Knitting Cone Winder 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE + L.S. LIGON + GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Better Beams-—at Half a Mile a Minute! 


HE Barber-Colman Super- 
Speed warper winds yarn on 


the beam firmly and uniformly 
at the rate of 900 yards a minute, which 
is 30.7 miles per hour— but that’s 
only part of the story. Warping, of it- 
self, does not add anything to the yarn, 
either in twist or condition but, unless 
it is done right, it can seriously reduce 
the yarn’s natural elasticity. Because 
the warping adds nothing, but only 
puts the yarn on a proper beam for 
slashing or weaving, it must also be 


done as economically as possible. The 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


| | 
ROcKFORD, FLLINOES, 8S. 


Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warper 
meets these conditions. Elasticity of the 
yarn is preserved to the highest pos- 
sible degree, because it is subject only 
to air friction. The high operating 
speed means high production per op- 
erator and per machine. In addition, 
the special creel with traverseable 
banks of cheese holders helps reduce 
change time, and a special comb and 
drop wires reduce creeling-in time. 
These and various other mechanical 
features all combine to insure maxi- 


mum production with minimum effort. 


For Example... 


In a prominent coarse goods mill, 
where Barber-Colman Spoolers 
and Warpers are in use, the fol- 
lowing production is obtained: 


Count | 9.5s 
Ends on Beam | 292 
Yardage on Beam 18,000 yds. 
Net Wet. of Full Beam, 659 Ibs. 


Beams per Warper | 
per 24-hour Day 29 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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WHY 


} SERVICE can be of aid to you. We don't know all the answers, of course. 

me ] But, over a period of years, we have discovered much of value to those 
in the textile industry. We expect to amass more “know how’... to de- 

velop new fibers and new techniques .:.to solve more problems as we 

: go along. This whole storehouse of information is available to you 


without a penny of cost. If you have a question, bring it direct to a great 


rayon headquarters—American Viscose Corporation. We welcome op- 
\\ AS BOR | \ ® portunities to be of assistance. 3 


be 


a 


No matter what phase of rayon production interests you, our 4-PLY 


Fiber Research. In our labora- Mill Technique. Do you have a 


~. tories and pilot plants scien- bs mill problem? Our Textile Unit, 

tists are constantly at work... . which is equipped with stand- 

perfecting types of rayon yarn | ard machinery for virtually 

~ and fiber now available ... cre- every phase of textile produc- 
ating new types to meet specific tion, can help you to solve problems in weaving, 

dyeing, and finishing. 

{, Fabric Development. A great f Sales Assistance. The Crown* 

department is devoted to this _ Tested Plan helps sell service- 

phase of the rayon industry. It | able rayon fabrics... from raw 

can work with you... help you | materials to ultimate consumer. 

3 design new and successful fab- ae This plan helps you to establish 
rics which you can produce efficiently on your ex- and maintain the quality of your new fabrics con- 

isting machinery. taining CROWN Rayon. | 


AMERICAN CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown. Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


' *Reg. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1942—American Viscose Corp, 
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Check List of 
ACME PRODUCTS 
for fulfilling 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


STEEL STRAPPING 
STRAP-APPLYING TOOLS 
[ ] STRAPPING ACCESSORIES 


CARTON STITCHERS 


[] STITCHING WIRE 


Write,’phone or wire for complete 
information. No obligation. 


Look for 
ACME STEEL 


on the seal 


STEEL COMPANY 


MEET FEDERAL STRAPPING SPECIFICATIONS 


WITH 


/ 


Steel strapping to meet all Federal Strapping 
Specifications . . . equipment to speedily and 
economically apply the strap to shippi. g packs 
. .. together with competent counsel on the 
strapping Operations are available to all con- 


cerns with Government contracts. 


Acme Steelstrap is furnished in all sizes speci- 


fied by the authorities. And to reduce strap- 


applying costs you'll need Acme Steelstrappers 

. One-piece, magazine seal-fed strapping 
tools which do the job faster and easier. With 
this equipment, one shipper effected a saving 
of 35% in material and labor. Others report 


equally successful results.. 


‘Direct representatives, experienced in helping 


shippers fulfill Government requirements... 
are available. They can help you with your 


strapping problems, show you ways to speed 


up the application of strap. Write, phone or 


wire the nearest Acme office. 


Also available from Acme are Silverstitchers 
(carton stitching equipment) and Silverstitch 
carton stitching wire. 


BRANCHES 


Also Branches and Sales Offices in Other Principal Cities 
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2827 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOI 


_ ATLANTA: 603 Stewart Ave., S. W. ° BALTIMORE: 455 Guilford Ave. . BOSTON: 146 Summer St. . DETROIT: 712 Book Tower 
INDIANAPOLIS: 711 C. of C. Bidg. + LOS ANGELES: 4901 Pacific Blvd. + MILWAUKEE: 312 E. Wisconsin Ave. + NEW ORLEANS: 309 Magazine St. 
NEW YORK: 103 Park Ave. + PHILADELPHIA: 201 Lafayette Bidg. + PITTSBURGH: 418 Bessemer Bidg. + PORTLAND: 522 N. W. Davis St. 
ST. LOUIS: 1637 Ry. Exchange Bidg. + ST. PAUL: 765 HampdenAve. + SAN FRANCISCO: 432 BryantSt. + SEATTLE: 1025 Sixth Ave., S. 
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half-full cone. 


THE ROTO-CONER... 


To determine yard speed, wind for two minutes, break the 
yarn, reel it to measure yardage in a two-minute run, Use a 


the low-investment, high- production winder 


The Roto-Coner* is the high-speed winder, 
limited only by the winding qualities of 
the yarn. Cones of cotton knitting yarn 
are produced at 550 yards per minute... 
dyeing packages, and tubes of sales yarn 
at 450 y. p. m....wood cones at 750 y.p.m. 


Higher speed means fewer spindles. Due 
to these high speeds, it is possible to get 
required production with fewer spindles. 
This saves initial investment, floor space 
and power. 


Maximum production — continuously. 
Both coarse and fine counts can be 


wound at the ‘same high speed. The 
standard rotating traverse produces 
quality packages of all sizes of yarn at 
this high speed and with a minimum 
number of winds. 


Lowest expense for maintenance and re- 
pair. The Roto-Coner’s* modern design 
means trouble-free operation, and the 
small number of parts reduces mainte- 
nance and repair. Despite higher wind- 
ing speeds, there are no fast-moving 
parts to be greased, cleaned or frequent- 
ly replaced. Oiling of all moving parts 
is entirely automatic. 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


This modern, high speed machine may 
be equipped for paper coning or tubing, 
wood coning or for dye packages. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BOSTON 


OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 


DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P.O. BOX 1605 
PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


CHARLOTTE 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
ATLANTA 
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PAWTUCKET RINGS 


66 ..... our records show 
Real Savings and Better Production 
since installing Pawtucket Rings 99 


Pawtucket Rings are a distinct help to 
good spinning and high-speed production. 
In a ring ' finish” is a vital factor... and 
the longer this finish is retained, the longer 
the ring will function efficiently and 
contribute to the maintenance of good 


= 


at 


— 


spinning. 


The finish on a Pawtucket Ring is some- 
thing more than a burnished surface. This 
finish — called Vitritex — is highly resist- 
ant to wear and is so nearly nonporous 


= 


o> 


as to be almost impervious to moisture 
and other corrosive elements circulating 


in the atmosphere of the spinning room: 


We will gladly furnish sufficient samples 
on which you can make your own tests. 


Pawincnet 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


CENTRAL FALLS RHODE ISLAND 
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| WELL PREPARED was the Quarter- THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
master's Corps to clothe America’s PAYTON, OFLO 
DAYTON DE LUXE PICKERS fighting forces bet ter than any Army HOME PLANT. TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
PIONEERED, ENGINEERED AND [ ROVED BY in history. WAYNESVILLE. NORTH CAROLINA 
i ACTUAL MILL SERVICE Well prepared, too, were our Tex- DISTRIBUTORS 
1. Cut Picker costs up to tile Greenville Textile Supply Co Greenvill & 
2. Greatly increase production, Odell Mill Supply Co Greensboro, N.C 
36 ; fabrics which pass the Quarter- The Textile Mill Supply Co Charlotte; N. | 
Save operating time. Industrial Supplies laGranve. Ga 
0 iw & ann . > Mnwham, Aisa 
4. Whe "1 ite loom stays in strength of thread to wear, wind, Textile Supply Co i We 
marallel, 
water, cold and Sun resistance. Amencan Supply Co... Providence, | 
5. Throwing a crooked shuttle is a Providence Mill Supply Co Providence, KR. | 
eliminated Well prepared, also, to help meet PF: L. Hervey Co Rall River. Ma 
6. Jesked-in Sllines reduced tos these demands were Dayton DeLuxe EXPORT DIVISION 
iz ‘ Pickers—the only Picker tried and Dayton Rabber Export Corp 
4s Pearl street Ke VA \ ork N >. A 
roved tough enoug o take the 
7. Month-after-month service on rouge ugh CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
4s high-speed looms. | constant pounding of high-speed Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd Montreal, Queb i" 
q looms—thereby stepping up produc- 
tion and reducing Picker costs. THROW YOUR SCRAP THE FIGHT 
) 
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| MADE BY THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Y-BELTS 


> 


SECOND FRONT 
STRATEGY needs 


home front strength. For 
maintenance of full scale oper- 
ation with today’s necessary 
conservation of equipment in 


TEXTILE MILLS use ... « 


... SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS. The 


stability of these oils assures 
lasting lubricating protection 
and negligible drag at highest 
spindle speeds. Sinclair also 
offers quality oils for knitting 
machinery. 


Write for The Service Factor''—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 


lubricating problems. 


=. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE e 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (iInc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD : 10 West 51st Srreer RiALTO BLDG : 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING ‘ 


CHICAGO New York City KANSAS City ATLANTA Fr. WortH 


10 
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Lack Learners Holding Back Mill Production 


8 By PAUL B. HALSTEAD 


Secretary-lreasurer, Cotton lextite Institute 


4 {OTTON MILLS have probably reached the peak ot It is easy to understand how a labor shortage in cotton 2 
: & their capacity to turn out additional yardage. They manutacturing has been brought about. In 1939, cotton 
' are now producing at the rate of twelve and one-half bil- mills, exclusive of dyeing and finishing establishments, = 
3 lon square yards a year compared with nine billion square. employed 409,000 workers; they now employ 520,000 a 
f yards in 1939; an increase of nearly 40 per cent. The | workers, an increase of over 100,000. In order to meet a 
. 2 probability of the peak in production having been reach- such a tremendous demand for new workers, the resources 2 
3 ed is suggested by the fact that, notwithstanding the tre- Of manpower in cotton manufacturing centers had to be = 
a mendous civilian.and war demand for cotton goods, ma- stretched to the maximuni. Cotton mills tell us that they a 
3 chinery activity is no longer climbing upwards. The ratios are now haying great difficulty in keeping their labor force - 
4 of 80-hour per week activity, published by the Bureau of intact. The facts that make it hard to do so are well = 
3 the Census, are as follows: 1939 average, 88.9 per cent: known, namely, (1) the demand of our armed forces for ~ 
3 1940 average, 96.1 per cent; 1941 average, 121.5 per cent. soldiers, and (2) the attraction of higher pay in war in- E 
% So far this year the figures are as follows: dustries. There is also a third factor, namely, a high ratio 3 
e Per — of absenteeism due to job security and high wages. - 
3 January 136.9 These difficulties in labor turnover are brought out in a 
February 13 the records of the U.S. Department of Labor. The latest = 
' q March 134.3 hgures are for the month of June, 1942, which show that a 
April in cotton manufacturing 6.1 per cent of the employees 
May 138.4 quit work in that month and 5.9 per cent in the previous a 
&: June — month. Going back to June, 1941, 3.7 per cent quit in * 
July 13 - that month; going back still further in June, 1940, only e 
August ay 1.3 per cent quit. In the latter part of 1938, namely, “a 
September 134 November and December, the percentages were 1.01 per 7 
cent and .97 per cent, respectively. These mounting per- 
‘| lf this indication of the attainment of peak production centages of employees who quit work demonstrate the 
2 should turn out to be a fact, | am sure that the check problem that mill managements are having in keeping up 
| . Output 1s not due to shortage of raw material. It is true production. 
that certain grades and staples are very much wanted: 
nevertheless, the total supply of raw cotton is still very A Basic Industry 
large, The real shortage is in machine capacity and man- i 
power. The best that cotton mills have been able to do in Cotton manufacturing is a basic industry, and essential 


machinery activity is to average about 109 hours per  ' the war effort. Soldiers must be sheltered and clothed: 
week. Why isn’t the average higher? Why isn't it at furthermore, products of cotton mills are absolutely nec- 
least three full shifts of 40 hours or 120 hours a week?  @SSaty in transporting agricultural products and in numer- 
Or. with Saturdav labor. why doesn’t the average reach  ©US branches of industry that are producing war mate- 
144 hours per week? Some cotton mills tell us that even . Tals. Of the total orders on books of cotton mills during 
though they run their preparatory machinery continu- August of this year, 68 per cent preferential ratings; the 
ously, they cannot, owing to unbalanced tondition provide "4" will probably be higher for September when the fig- 
yarn euough to run more.than two shifts or two anda. Ures become available. In some divisions of the cotton 
fraction shifts. Other. mills,.which are balanced. to full. !»¢ustry the orders that.carry preferential ratings. are 
three-shift running in all departments te'l us that the close to 100 per cent. In mills making cotton duck, for 
attainment of greater output than now being produced is ¢*4mple, 95 per cent of the orders on hand have prefer- 
checked by the neéd of additional workers. (Continued on Page 68) 
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A.$.1.M. Designation: 0-39-39 
Adopted, 1920; Revised, 1924, 1927, 1934, 1936, 1938, 1939 +: 


estin 


the fabric running flat and true. The length shall be de- 
termined from the dial or counter on the drum and its 
calibration. 


f eve standard of the American Society for Testing 
Materials is issued under the fixed designation D 39: 
the final number indicates the year of original adoption as 


standard or. in the case of revision, the vear of last re- 
tandard (c) Alternate Method for Woven Fabrics Weighing 6 


oz. per sq. vd. or less—In-the case of woven fabrics 
. weighing 6 oz. per sq. yd. or less, the fabric shall be run 
through a folding device which folds a known length oi 
the fabric, determined in accordance with Paragraph (a), 
at each stroke and which records the number of strokes. 


VISION. 


SCOPE 


1. These general methods of testing apply to the deter- 
mination of dimensions, weight, construction, and load- 
elongation relations of woven textile fabrics. 

NoTE.——Special methods of limited applicability will be 
found in the A.S.T.M. Standards in which they are pre- 
scribed, Specifications for testing machines are given in 
the Standard Specifications for Textile Testinz Machines 
(A.S.T-M. Designation: D 76), methods for identification 
of fibers in textiles are given in the Tentative Methods for 
Identification of Fibers in Textiles (A.S.T.M.. designa- 
tion: ID 276), and methods for the quantitative analvsis 
of textiles are given in the Tentative Methods of Quanti 
tative Analysis of Textiles (A.S.T.M. Designation: D 
629) of the American Society for Testing Materials. 


je 


WIDTH 


4. The width shall be measured with the fabric laid out 
smooth on a. horizontal surface but without tension in 
either direction. 


a 


The average of at least five different 
measurements uniformly distributed along the full length 
of a roll or piece shall be reported as the average width 
of the roll or piece. 
THICKNESS 
5. (a) Gage.—The gage used for the measurement of 
Condition thickness of woven fabrics shall conform to the require- 
ments prescribed in Section 8 of the Standard Specitica- 
tions for Textile Testing Machines (A:S.T.M. Designa- ’ 
tion: D 76) of the American Society for Testing Mate- 


Woven fabrics shall be tested 
in standard condition, unless otherwise specified. 


2. (a) Test Condttion. 


(4) Standard Condition.——Standard condition of woven 


fabrics shall be that reached by the fabric when in mois- 
ture equilibrium with a standard atmosphere having a 
relative humidity of 65 per cent at 70 F. (21 C.). A tol- 
erance of plus or minus 2 per cent 1s permitted in relative 
humidity and plus or minus 2 F. (1.1 C.) m temperature. 
(c) Moisture Equilibrium.—It shall be considered that 
moisture equilibrium is reached when, after tree exposure 
to air in motion, there is no progressive increase in weight. 
Moisture equilibrium shall be approached from the dry 
side (not moisture free). 
Dimensions and Weight 

LENGTH 

483 Gene ral Method. 
smooth, 


The fabric shall be laid out 
without tension, on a horizontal surface and the 
length shall then be measured parallel to the selvage; or, 
successive portions, each at least 5 yd. in length, shall be 
measured under the same conditions. 

(bh) Drum Method.—The fabric shall be run over a 
measuring drum with just enough uniform tension to keep 


“Under the standardization procedure of the society, these methods are unde 


the furisdiction of the A.S.T.M. Committee. D-1I3 on Textile Tateriais 

o adopt tandard, these methods were published as tentativ¢ 
om to 1930. being revised in 1916. 1918 and 1919 Editorially revised il 


rials, 

(0) Procedure.—The fabric shall be placed upon the 
anvil of the gage, smooth, but without tension. The pres- 
ser toot shall be lowered upon the fabric gradually (with 
out impact), allowed to rest upon it for 10 sec., and. the 
reading of the dial then observed. Similar measurements 
shall be made at not less than five different places uni- 
formly distributed over the surface of the fabric exclusive 
of the area adjacent to either selvage and within one- 
tenth the width of the fabric or within 3 yd. of either 
end of a roll or piece. The average of the five or more 
measurements shall be reported as the average thickness. 
WEIGHT, 

6. (a) Method Applicable to a Piece, Cut, Roll -or 
Bolt—TVhe full piece, cut, roll, or bolt shall be weighed 
on a calibrated scale, the length and width of the fabri¢ 
shall be measured, and the weight per linear yard or pe 
square vard calculated. 

(b) Method A pplicabli fo oa 


having an area of at 


Sam pl 
least 20 sq. in. 


specimen 
(or a number oi 
specimens not less than 2 in. square and having a total 
area of at least 20 sq. in.) shall be cut from the fabric. 
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weighed on a calibrated scale, and the weight per lineat 
yard or per square yard shall be calculated. Unless a 
specimen the full width of the fabric is used, no specimen 
shall be taken nearer the selvage than one-tenth the width 
of the fabric. 


NotrE.— This method is intended for use when a small 
sample of fabric is sent to the laboratory for test. The 
result: is considered to be applicable to the sample, but not 
to the piece or lot of goods from which the sample was 
taken unless the number of samples and method of sam- 
pling are specified and agreed upon by those concerned. 
lf this is done, each sample should be tested in accordance 
with Paragraph () and the results averaged to obtain 
the average weight per square yard or per linear yard of 
the lot. 


Construction 

COUNT 
7..(a). Number o} Ends per Inch.-Vhe actual number 
of ends (warp yarns or threads) in 1 in. shall be counted 
at five or more places in the fabric and the average num- 
ber of ends per inch calculated. No two spaces counted 
shall include the same yarns. If there are fewer-than 25 
ends per inch, the ends in 3 in. shall be counted at five or 
more different places in the fabric and the average num 


ber of ends per inch calculated. No count shall be made 


nearer the selvage than one-tenth the width of the fabric 
nor within 3 yd. of the ends of a roll or bolt. If the fabric 
is 3 in. or less in width, all of the ends shall be counted 
and the result expressed as ends per inch. 


(6) Number of Picks per Inch.—The average number 
of picks (filling yarns or threads) per inch shall be deter- 
mined in a manner in accordance with Paragraph (a.) 
CRIMP 

8. Two parallel lines 8 in. apart shall be marked on the 
fabric. Four of the yarns passing through these marks 
shall be raveled out to a distance of about 2 in. beyond 
each mark, care being taken to avoid stretching the yarns. 
Hach yarn shall be straightened by means of a machine 
which applies a load in grams of 131 divided by the num- 
ber of thousands of yards of the yarn required to make 
1 Ib, type yarn number. The percentage crimp shall be 
calculated from the following formula: 

100 
Crimp, per cent ( 
where @ the average distance in inches between the 


marks on the yarns under the specified load. 


Load-Elongation Relations 
A. Breaking Strength 


BREAKING STRENGTH | 
9. Breaking strength shall be determined by the grab 
method unless one of the strip. methods ts specified. 


GRAB METHOD 

10. (a) Test Specomens.—-Specimens 4 in. in width 
and not less than 6 in. in length shall be taken for: test. 
Two sets of five specimens each are required, one set for 
warp. breaking strength having the longer dimension pa- 
rallel to the warp varns and the other set for filling break- 
ing strength, having the longer dimension parallel to the 


14 


illing yarns. No two specimens for warp breaking 
strength shall contain the same warp yarns, or for filling 
breaking strength the same filling yarns. Unless otherwise 
specified, specimens shall be taken no nearer the selvage 
than one-tenth the width of the fabric. 

Testing Machine.—A tensile testing machine con- 
lorming to the requirements of the Standard Specifica- 
tions for Textile Testing Machines (A.S.T.M. Designa- 
tion: D 76) of.the American Society for Testing materials 
shall be used. The distance between the clamps at the 
start of the test shall be 3 in. The face of one jaw of 
each clamp’shall measure 1 by 1 in., that of the other 
jaw of each clamp 1 by 2 in. or more, with the longer 
dimension perpendicular to the direction of application of 
the load. | 


(¢) Procedure.—The specimen shall be placed sym- 
metrically in the clamps of the machine, with the longer 
dimension parallel to and the shorter dimension at right 
angles to the direction of application of the load. care be 
ing taken to grip the same varns in both clamps. The 
average of the results of the five individual tests on the 
warp shall be reported as the warp breaking strength, and 
the average of the five individual tests on the filling shall 
be reported as the filling breaking strength. If a specimen 
slips in the clamps, breaks in the clamps, breaks at the 
edge of the clamps, or if for any reason attributable to 
faulty dperation, the result falls markedly below the aver- 
age for the set of specimens; the result shall be discarded. 
another specimen taken, and the result of this break. in 
cluded in the average. 


RAVELED-STRIP METHOD 

11. This test shall be made in accordance with the 
directions for the grab method (Section 10) with the 
tollowing exceptions: The specimens shall be 1!4 in. in 
width if there are 50 or more yarns per inch, and 11% in 
in width if there are less than 50 yarns per inch. Each 
specimen shall be raveled to 1 in. in width by taking 
from each side approximately the same number of yarns. 
The clamps used on the testing machine shall have faces 
measuring 1 by 1'4 in. or more, the longer dimension 
being perpendicular to the direction of application of thi 
load, 
CUT-STRIP METHOD 

12. This test shall be made in accordance with the 
directions for the raveled-strip method (Section 11) with 
the exception that the specimens shall be cut 1 in. in 
width (or other width when specified). This method is 
applicable to heavily sized or coated fabrics which cannot 
be tested by the raveled-strip method. 


Bb. Elongation 

KLONGATION 

13. Unless otherwise specified, the elongation of fabric 
at any stated load shall be obtained when the breakine 
strength is determined and for the same specimens by 
means of a suitable autographic recording device on the 
testing machine. The elongation shall be the average oi 
the results obtained for five specimens, and it Shall be 
expressed as he percentage increase in length. Since the 
initial length and, therefore, the measured elongation de 
pend upon the load applied in placing the specimen in the 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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is the adaptation for 

military purposes of LUPOSEC, 
Jacques Wolf’s well-known one-bath 
repellent. LUPOSEC C. U. combines all 
the manifold advantages of LUPOSEC, 


and meets government specifications 


LUPOSEC 


for waterproofing and mildewproof- 
ing of military fabrics. Whether your 


job is on work clothes, summer dress 


_ uniforms, shelter tents, or sleeping 


bags, LUPOSEC C. U. gives high-efh- 


ciency, low-cost. water-repellent fin- 


A WoLF 


“BRAND 
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WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lil., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga, 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


ish. LUPOSEC C. U. requires no special 
equipment; may be applied in either 
a continuous or a batch type ma- 
chine. 

LUPOSEC €.U. is stable and may be 
mixed with other finishing com- 
pounds such as gelatines, gums, 
starches, dextrines. It works with 
equal effectiveness on cotton, wool. 
silk. cellulose acetates, ete. 

LUPOSEC I. N. 1s a companion-prod- 
uct to LUPOSEC C.U.. adjusted to meet 
vovernment specifications for Army 
Duck. LUPOSEC I.N. is applied in sol- 


vent solutions. 
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STICKS 


By H. Wenrich—Part One 


é teas principles of cost reduction can be applied to 
such a needed item as a picking stick. Some mainte- 
nance men may well ask, ““How?” One answer could be, 
“Figure means of increasing the wearing time of the stick 
betore it has been placed on the loom.” A second answer 
would be, “Give attention to the stick when making other 
hxes on the loom.” 


So far, there is no satisfactory substitute for the hick- 


ory wood going into the making of picker sticks. Many 
sticks are manufactured from ash, as well as a few other 
hardwoods. However, an unusual situation, forced to the 
forefront by high-speed looms and heavy shuttles, is the 
need of a pliant, strong hardwood, which only second- 
growth hickory seems to. have. 


Grain of the Wood 


Many fixers can heft a stick, and tell instantly if the 


stick will soon break. Otherwise, often a visual inspection: 


of the grain will foretell the life of the stick. If a stick 
appears light in weight corresponding to the weight of 
other sticks in the lot, the lighter stick will soon snap off 
or split. Good sticks come from partly seasoned hickory 
and are heavy in weight. Sticks that are dried out and 
have a dead weight will not give the service fequired. 


If, on inspecting the grain, the appearance of the wood" 


is similar to pin oak, the stick will snap within a few 
hours. Pin oak has a very peculiar grain, and has the 
appearance of small pin holes in the wood or thousands 
of pile-like slivers about the thickness of a toothpick. It 
is better to discard such sticks and return them to the 
manutfacture.for replacements. 

Another obvious warning of short life is the grain run- 
ning in short angles the width of the stick. Occasionally 
this effect runs near the top or the bottom. In both 
cases the stick, under heavy pressure from picking, -will 
snap off clean with the grain. If a lot of sticks show this 
detect prominently, play safe by putting them aside for 
replacement. Fixers have plenty of work to do besides 
changing sticks due. to a faulty grain. 

Many times the grain appears on angles to the thick- 
ness. If the grain appears on one side of the stick and 
disappears before reaching the opposite side, it is almost 
certain to give long wear providing other factors. are 
up to standard. 

Selected picker sticks are those showing the grain run- 
ning lengthwise from top to bottom, or sticks having a 
perfectly smooth, glass-like surface without any visual 
trace of grain. If these sticks are heavy and contain a 
moisture effect of green stock, so much the better. Even 
those sticks showing traces of the heart of the wood will 


give satisfactory service unless they are dry-rotted or light 
in weight. Never place a stick on the loom if it. shows 
dry rot, for usually such sticks will last but a few min- 
utes at the most. 


Shape of Stick 


Owing to the great variety of picker sticks in size and 
design, the purchasing department should use extreme 
care In reordering sticks. Strict attention is seldom given 
to the shape of the stick, and occasionally fixers will be 
placed in a hole by the mere changing of a broken stick. 
Some sticks are shaped with a straight line, others with 
tapered lines from base to top. Still other sticks are care- 
fully shaped to conform with special requirements, such 
as a thick base and a thin tapered top to work smoothly 
in the lay-end slot. Many fixers know that even the 
rounded end at the base where the pull-back straps is 
attached has a bearing on the picking and checking of 
the shuttle. 

If this rounded end is too long in sweep, the stick is 
pulled back too sharply. And when picking, the stick has 
a tendency to rise upwards on the forward movement. 
losing considerable pick. The stick with a short curve on 
the bottom will give best results on the average loom. 

If a stick is proving successful, it is an unwise policy to 
secure new lots with a different size or shape. If sticks 
are ordered from several different supply houses, rest as- 
sured that every lot will cause fixers plenty of trouble. 
To avoid this, select one type stick and keep to that same 
type for all replacements. 


Pre-Treatment for Longer Wear 


Whenever necessary screw or bolt-holes are needed. 
they should be properly prepared beforehand. If check 
straps are used have the holes drilled in uniform height 
from the base so check straps will all be on a horizontal 
plane. If these holes are different.in height, a section 
gives a very mismanaged. impression...If no.power-strap 
holders are used, the screw holes should be drilled larger 
and deeper. Add also a few additional holes so further 
adjustments can be made higher or lower. About ten 
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CHEMICALLY 


Wartime production has presented the textile industry with a great 


many fabric problems. The first set of problems arose as a result of 
the unprecedented demand for certain types of fabrics necessary for 
our armed forces. Another set of problems is present in the textile 


industry's effort to supply civilian needs. 


With so much of the normal supply-of materials going into government work, new 
products and new methods must be enlisted to serve on the home front. New types of 

materials, new fibers, reworked and reprocessed materials are all being experimented with 
in an effort to solve these pressing problems. 7 


The flexibility of spindles and looms is necessarily limited. After mills have gone as far 
toward a successful solution as adjustments in spinning and weaving will take them, it 
often remains for textile chemistry to help them over the final barriers. 


The Burkart-Schier organization is playing a full part in this work. Its long experience 
in the application of textile chemistry enables it to be of substantial assistance to mill 
executives confronted with output difficulties. 


Our technical staff and research laboratory are always at your service — ready to show 
whether chemistry can help you work out your production needs. 


Re Please feel free to call upon us at any time. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


BuRKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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such holes should suffice. Also drill the bottom heel hole 
slightly deeper. 

When working on plain or box side sticks, an added 
precaution against weaver and fixer accidents is the 
rounding and smoothing of the top corners and edges. On 
numerous loom stops, the top of the stick is grasped to 
force the shuttle from the box, and if the edges are sharp, 
serious cuts may result. The edges can first be: rounded 
on an emery wheel and lastly smoothed by sanding. 

(in the average loom, screw holes should be at least 34 
of an inch deep and approximately 3/16 of an inch in 
diameter. Use a screw slightly larger in diameter by one 
inch in length. - This takes in allowances for the power 
strap thickness. If smaller holes are used and smaller 
screws, breakage is increased. The heel hole for attaching 
the pull-back strap can be smaller, as little force is re- 
quired at this point. 


Attaching Pull-Back Strap 


On some pick sticks a slight belly can be cut out at the 
heel on the box-side stick. This is done to force the pull- 


back strap to ride the belly, preventing the strap from 


slipping sidewise off the bottom and causing trouble. 
Occasionally, fixers will try to patch up a slipping strap 
by tacking it in place, and when need arises to remove the 
stick they run into unforeseen trouble. Keep all tacks 
away from the stick, as none are necessary. 

The plain-side stick has the belly cut in the toe of the 
bottom, so the strap rides in the groove as explained. A 
further suggestion, which will save straps and many pre- 
clous hours of repair if all sticks are kept uniform, is the 
cutting away of part of the heel. This allows the strap to 
Hush with the outer edve of the stick, preventing the pull- 
back strap from cutting through when rubbing against the 
rocker-iron shoe, and also prevents the strap screw from 
becoming damaged or broken. 

On most looms, especially factory shipped, the pull- 
back strap (heel strap) is run up through the rocker iron 
and parallel rocker iron and subsequently secured to the 
heel bolt. This established method of strap fastening re- 
sults in many straps becoming cut, making it necessary to 
unfasten the bolt nuts and replace new straps for the pull- 
back. All this takes time: But what is more important, 
the use of leather is decreased if this means of fastening 
is done away with and the screw is used as previously ex- 
plained. However, there are other methods of securing 
the strap. 

The added addition of a back stay will save both time 
and money. This casting also serves as- the cap for the 
straps. so first costs are but slightly higher. The advan- 
tages, however, lie in the time-saving factor when placing 
on a new stick or new strap. The strap is merely hooked 
over the lower end of the back stay, avoiding the necessity 
of releasing spring checks. Another benefit derived from 
the use of this type of back stay, is the paralleling of the 
shuttle, keeping the stick traveling in a true line. It also 
prevents sticks from rising up through the rocker iron, 
creating chances for a smash, if a strap or spring breaks. 

If no back stays are used, on the slower-powered looms 
running approximately one hundred picks per minute, 
straps can be kept near the heel and secured by driving a 
short nail into the heel. Short roofing nails can be used. 
\ small hole is first drilled to prevent splitting the stick 
when driving in the nail. If desired, the nail head is cut 
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off, allowing about half the nail’s length to project for the 
purpose of hooking the strap into place. 


Painting Sticks 


One of the neatest tricks this writer has ever witnessed 
for the helping of fixer-learners, or for the cisual detection 
of proper heights of the power straps, is the painting of a 
stripe around the stick. This stripe should be exact pa- 
rallel to the sweep strap, so when the strap is horizontal 
it completely covers the painted stripe. If pick is near- 
correct, the stripe will be covered from view. Even if the 
stripe appears below the strap, showing the sweep strap 
to be held higher than horizontally by the power strap, 
the pick is still satisfactory. But if a foreman or other 
supervisot notices the painted stripe above the sweep 
strap, the pick is not correctly adjusted. This. gives warn- 
ing that some part such as a picking ball, cam or point is 
badly worn, or adjustments are out_of balance. If several 


looms show this defect, the fixer should be further in- | 


structed as to the importance of adjusting necessary loom 
parts relating to the picking motion, so the painted lines 
will never be sighted above the sweep strap. 

Paint stripes a uniform color—all red or all white. etc.. 
so each stripe is the same length on all sticks. This can 
be done in the supply room without undue fuss, if a jig 
is first devised for correct placing of the stripe. 


(To be continued in Dec. 1 TEXTILE BULLETIN ) 


Barnhardt Made Director of Firm 


William H. Barnhardt of Barnhardt Bros.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. has been elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Yarn and Processing Co., Mt. Holly. 
N. C.. to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the late 
president, C. E. Hutchison. Mr. Barnhardt also is a 
director of the Commercial National Bank. R.S. Dickson 
& Co., and the Stephens Co., all of Charlotte. and the 
Tryon Processing Co., Tryon, N: C. 


HLOODS DISRUPT SHIPMENTS 


Mill men have learned that they must expect 
some delays in obtaining shipments of rayon varn 
as a result of the recent floods in Virginia. In some 
instances, they faced a slight reduction in quotas 
because of a slowing un in shipments. it was stated 

One of the largest Virginia plants, that of the 
American Viscose Corp.. at Front Royal, has lost 
about a week’s production, it was reported in the 
market. There was no damage to. the plant itself. 
however, but pumps were clogged by the flood. Re- 
norts also indicated that electric power was disrupt- 
ed in the Front Royal area for a few davs. 

It also was learned that the floods had made it 
impossible to ship yarn out of some Virginia plants 
of other producers, although there had been no 
slowing up of production. One of the large Du Pont 
plants was said to have been unable to make ship- 
ments, 
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Sat a Cyanamid plant 


™ for textile industry. 


int, 
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A control laboratory 


producing ¢ hemicals 


At Cyanamid, CONTROL is much more than routine check-up 
during the manufacture of a chemical. While checking up in 
this way is, of course, vitally important to exercising the 
proper control for uniform high quality in a product... it 
is Only part of the job. To gain the complete picture of the 


Each step in chemical production at 
Cyanamid is automatically recorded by 
sensitive gauges tor accurate check-up. 


Water is essential to most chemical producing processes. 
Here is one of the large-capacity water purification units 
installed in a Cyanamid textile chemical producing plant. 


he 


- 


extent of Cyanamid control, it is necessary to go back to the 
raw materials from which Cyanamid chemicals are to be 
made. These, as well as the finished product, to be acceptable, 
are tested in the laboratory against high quality standards. 
Purification and conditioning of water supply ...moderni- 
zation of production equipment and methods... even the 
nature of packing and storage facilities are also carefully 
integrated parts of the broad system of accurate, depend- 
able control of chemical production at Cyanamid. | 
This multiple control from raw material to finished product 
holds for Cyanamid’s most commonplace, simply compound- 
ed types of chemicals as well as the more complex, delicately 
balanced compounds. This fact verifies the wisdom of relying 
upon one carefully controlled source of supply for a// chemi- 
cals... sulphonated oils, penetrants, softeners, finishes, siz- 
ing compounds, wetting agents or other staples and special- 
ties for uniform quality and economical textile processing. 


SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES; 
SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


"nea. U. PAT. OFF. 
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By W. T. HUNT 
Superintendent, Carter Mills, Lincolnton, W. C. 


ITH the textile industry now at a very high peak, 

most mills are able to show a profit not realized in 
many years. Many superintendents, knowing this, have 
béen careless and indifferent in the handling of supplies 
and many havé been guilty of the crime of squandering 
supplies. 

Every group in every. department of a cotton mill 
should understand that good equipment deserves good 
treatment, and I find it helpful to let each operative know 
the actual cost of supplies he uses. It always pays to 
compile a list of losses, due to neglect and misuse, and 
make it plain that in the end everyone has to pay for 
carelessness. This plan is effective because the employee 
will associate the cost and material so closely in his mind 
that he will come nearer handling mill supplies as if they 
were actual cash. 


It was my experience when | was a section man in a 


cotton mill that many mechanical devices were lett to 
collect rust while not being used. That Is just one item 
that will cause an operating loss in a cotton mill. We 
should penalize, by some method, anyone who is respon- 
sible for excessive operating cost and added overhead and 
who does not exercise his authority to check this. Losses 
of any kind affect the profits of the company. 

I should not like to create the impression that | am a 
professional manufacturing doctor and that I know of 
any unusual method of salvaging broken parts in a mill. 
| find it good practice to place, in a conspicuous location 
in each department of the mill, a salvage supply cupboard 
which is known to each operative in each department as 
the “‘victory supply cupboard.” Every broken part from 
a department is placed in this cupboard by the section 
men, oilers, sweepers and other operatives. Each day the 
overseer of the department should make a personal in- 
spection of these cupboards. All parts that can be sal- 
vaged should be taken to the machine shop, then repaired 
by welding or whatever is to be done to these parts to put 
them in as good a state of repair as possible. They should 
then be repainted, then returned to the supply room and 
put in the correct bins: 


Important Responsibility 


[It is really surprising how much can be saved by this 
method. In these days of hard-to-get supplies, when most 
of the material for their manufacture is going into war 
work, parts that can be salvaged and reused represent a 
capital investment. The right care and use of these sup- 
plies can help make the investment profitable. Put it 
down as a fact that the proper use of all materials and 
supplies is one of the most important responsibilities of 
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supervision. Extravagant requisitions are often avoidable 
if a part can be used and not thrown away. 


A superintendent should set an example that is equal - 


to his expectations of others. With the proper effort a 
superintendent can do much towards the salvaging of 
broken parts in a cotton mill. Results are the final test 
of good supervision. This test is only partly met as long 
as equipment is abused and the toll of unnecessary cost is 
added to departmental operations. 

It would be almost impossible to enumerate all of the 
broken parts that can be salvaged in a cotton mill, but 
they can be listed by departments. 


Picker Room 

Lap rolls are often broken because of carelessness on 
the part of the operator in handling the roll when -doffing 
pickers. He throws them back in the lap roll stands. 
Sometimes these lap rolls are dropped on the floor and 
broken, but they can be salvaged by proper repair. A 
large sum of money can be saved by the prevention of 
broken parts on a’picker, such as top plain calender rolls, 
top tlanged calendar rolls, bottom plain calender rolls, 
bottom flanged calender rolls, calender press rolls, and 
fluted calender rolls. All of these parts can be broken 


through carelessness on the part of the operator by letting 


the rolls become choked and by improper oiling. Any of 
these rolls canbe salvaged and repaired. Top levers for 
these rolls, friction levers, calender racks, cleaners on 
rolls, cleaner bracket and lap cheeks (both right and left 
hand), rod connecting shields, hand wheels, gear shields, 
bearings for calender rolls, sleeves, knock-off brackets, 
dog to adjust rack gear, and lever for safety knock-off, 
Most of these parts are for right or left hand and can be 
salvaged along with the grid check bars, drawing. roll 
stands, plain, draw roll stand for side shaft bearing, cap 
over draw roll stand, stem under draw roll spring, draw 
roll box, bracket on screen, screen bearings, belt guide, 
handle for upright shipper rod, end piece for horizontal 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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THE VISCOSIMETER. The Viscosi- YOU DON’T TAKE CHANCES! | TRITONS —Synehetic detergents, ematsifying, 
meter is used to determine the viscosity To guard against unseen errors, to ease the RHOTEXES s. ning 
ad of RIZES,. gums, thickeners, and printing transition from laboratory to plant, the Tex- ped wags 3 
a pastes. The viscosity of the liquid in ques- tile Division of the Rohm & Haas Company diastat 
tion is measured by the rate of spinning has established three textile laboratories, each 


ne with its own indispensable function: 
of a hollow cylinder immersed in the pr clit 


RHOPLEXES tcueous resin. dispersions: far 


™ axis by means of a hanging weight and in the chemistry and physics of textile prod: RHONITES - Modified “urea formaldehyde . 
a system of The f | ucts and processes; the Evaluation Labora- resins for textile finishin 
Pulleys. le Taster the cylin tory, where the findings of the Research PROTOLIN ssent for wool stock 
‘ der spins under a given load, the less the Laboratory are tested and evaluated; and the and piece goods 
VISCOSity of the liquid. Relative Viscosity Sales Service Laboratory, where customer FORMOPON R, 
{ uired for t} » > ai . LYKOPON ~Redu i? (rij in 
“ cylinder to make one hun subjected to conditions simulating as nearly 
x dred revolutions under a certain load. as possible actual mill conditions. 


‘ 
4 — | 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manutacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics. . Synthetic insecticides. . Fungicides. . and other industrial Chemicals 


Federal Salary Regulations 


| acmmmmpienans here is the full text of the new Federal 
salary regulations issued last month by James F. 
Byrnes, director of economic stabilization. The regula- 
tions are of necessary interest to mill men, especially Part 
8 of Section 4010, which deals with decreases in salaries 
of less than $5,000. a 


Sec. 4010. 1. Introductory—By virtue of the author- 
ity vested in the President by the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States and particularly by the act of 
Oct. 2, 1942, entitled “An act to amend the emergency 
price control act of 1942, to aid in preventing inflation, 
and for other purposes’ (Public No. 729, 77th Congress, 
2nd session), 
mulgated. 

Sec. 4010. 2. Definitions——When used in these regu- 
lations, unless otherwise distinctly expressed or manifestly 
incompatible with the intent thereof | 


the following regulations are hereby pro- 


(a) The term “act” means the act of Oct. 2, 1942 
(Public No. 729, 77th: Congress), entitled ‘““An act to 


amend the emergency price control act of 1942, to aid in: 


preventing inflation, and for other purposes.’ 


(b) The term ‘“‘board”. means the national war labor 
board created by executive order No. 9017, dated Jan. 12, 
1942 (7 F. R.:237). 


(c) The term “commissioner” means the commissioner 
of internal revenue. 


(d) The term “code” means the internal revenue code 
as amended and supplemented. 


(e) The term “salary” or “salary payments’ means all 
forms of direct or indirect compensation which is com- 
puted on a weekly, monthly, annual or other comparable 
basis, except a wage basis, for personal services of an em- 


ployee irrespective of when rendered, including bonuses, 


additional compensation, gifts, loans, commissions, tees, 


and any other remuneration in any form or medium what- 


soever (excluding insurance and pension benefits in a 
reasonable amount). 


({) The term “salary rate’? means the rate or other 
basis at which the salary for any particular work or ser- 
vice 1s computed either under the terms of a contract or 
agreement or in conformity with an established custom or 
usage. 


Definition of Wages 


(g) The term “wages” or ‘wage payments’’ 
means all forms of direct or indirect compensation 
which is computed on an hourly or daily basis, a 
piecework basis, or other comparable basis, for per- 
sonal services of an employee irrespective of when 
rendered, including bonuses, additional compensa- 
tion, gifts, commissions, loans, fees, and any other 


remuneration in any form or medium whatsoever 


(but excluding insurance and pension benefits in a 
reasonable amount.) 
(h) The term “insurance and pension benefits in a rea- 

sonable amount”? means 

(1) Contributions by an employer to an employees’ 
trust or under an annuity plan which meets the require- 
ments of Section 165(a) of the code, and 

(2) Amounts paid by an employer on account of pre- 
miums on insurance on the life of the employee which 
amounts are deductible by the employer under Section 
23(a) of the code, except that if such amounts are in- 
cludible in the gross income of the employee under the 
code, the amount in respect of each employee may not 
exceed 5 per cent of the employee's annual. salary or 
wages determined without the inclusion of insurance and 
pension benefits. 

(i) The terms ‘approval by the board” and “‘deter- 
mination by the board” shall, except as may be otherwise 
provided in the regulations or orders of the board, include 
an approval or determination by an agent of the board 
duly authorized to perform such act; and such approval 
or determination, if subsequently modified or reversed by 
the board, shall nevertheless for the purpose of these reg- 
ulations, be deemed to have been continuously in effect 
from its original date until the first day of the payroll 
period immediately following the reversal or modification 
or until such later date as the board may direct. 

(j) The terms “approval by the commissioner” and 
“determination by the commissioner” shall, except as may 
be otherwise provided in regulations prescribed by the 
commissioner, include an approval or determination by 
an agent of the commissioner duly authorized to perform 
such act; and such approval or determination, if subse- 
quently modified or reversed by the commissioner, shall 
nevertheless for the purpose of these regulations, be 
deemed to have been continuously in effect from its origi- 
nal date until the first day of the payroll period immedi- 
ately following reversal or modification or until such later 
date as the commissioner may direct. 


War Labor Board Authority 


sec. 4010. 3. Authority of National War Labor 
Board, 

The board shall, subject to the provisions of Sections 
1, 2,3, 4, 8 and 9 of Title Il, of Executive Order 9250, 
of Oct. 3, 1942, have authority to determine whether 
any— | 

(1) Wage payments, or 

(2) Salary payments to an employee totaling in 
amount not in excess of $5,000 per annum where such 
employee | 

(A) In his relations with his employer is represented 
by a duly recognized or certified labor organization, or 

(B) Is not employed in a bona fide executive, admin- 
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DIAGRAM A-— Showing maximum change 
of pull per revolution of tube. 


DIAGRAM Ba--Showing ‘minimum changes 
of pull-_per revolution of tube. 


#45 


When yarn is delivering from rotating tubes in a 
creel, there is a sudden lash or jerk when it reaches 
the end of the traverse. The faster the traverse or 
the fewer the spirals per traverse, the more lash 
there is, because of the quicker change in angle of 
pull (see diagram A). On the other hand, the slower 
the traverse, or the more the number of spirals per 
traverse, the less lash there is because of a slower 
change in angle of pull ‘see diagram B). 


This lash or jerk puts a certain amount of strain 
on the yarn. This strain is not serious in the case 
of coarse strong yarns, but when fine yarns are 
involved, if the lash is too much, excessive breakage 
may result. Uneven tension is another fault caused 
by excessive lashing and may be serious in some 
cases. 


From the foregoing it is evident that the same 
angle of wind is not suitable for all counts or types 
of yarn and that the angle of wind used for the 
coarsest yarns (similar to diagram A) is NOT the 
best for fine yarns. That is one reason why the 
Foster Model 102 Winder provides for 9 different 


angles of wind from 9° to 18° simply by changing 4 


small gears in the head end. 


Many other advantages of this machine are ex- 
plained in Circular A-91. It is yours on request. 


MODEL. 1062 with 
Conditioning 
Attachment 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, wesrrieto, mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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istrative or professional capacity are made in contraven- 
tion of the act, or any rulings, orders or regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. Any such determination by the 
board, made under rulings and orders issued by it that a 
payment is in contravention of the act, or ‘any rulings, 
orders, or regulations promulgated thereunder, shall be 
conclusive upon all executive departments and agencies of 
the Government in determining the costs or expenses of 
any employer for the purpose of any law or regulation, 
either heretofore or hereafter enacted or promulgated, 
including the emergency price control act of 1942 or any 
maximum price regulation thereof, or for the purpose of 
calculating deductions under the revenue laws of the 
United States, or for the purpose of determining costs or 
expenses under any contract made by or on behalf of the 
United States. Any determination of the board made 
pursuant to the authority conferred on it shall be final 
and shall not be subject to review by the tax court of the 
United States or by any court in-any civil proceedings. 
Sec. 4010. 4. Rules, orders and regulations of board 

The board may make such rulings and issue such orders 
or regulations as it deems necessary to enforce and other-. 
wise Carry out the provisions of these regulations. 


Authority of Commission 


sec. 4010. 5. Authority of the commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue.—The commissioner shall have authority to 
determine, under regulations to be prescribed by him with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; whether 
any salary payments other than those specified in sub- 
paragraph (2) of Section 4010, 3 of these regulations are 
made in contravention of the act, or any regulations or 
rulings promulgated thereunder. Any such determination 
by the commissioner made under such regulations that a 
payment is In contravention of the act or any rulings or 
regulations promulgated thereunder, shall be conclusive 
upon all executive departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment in determining the costs or expenses of any em- 
ployer for the ‘purpose of any law or regulations, either 
heretofore or hereafter enacted or promulgated, including 
the emergency price control act of 1942 or any maximum 
price regulation thereof, or for the purpose of calculating 
deductions under the revenue laws of the United States, 
or for the purpose of determining costs or expenses under 
any contract made by or on behalf of the United States. 
\ny determination of the commissioner made pursuant to 
the authority conferred on him shall be final and shall 
not be subject to review by the tax court of the United 
States or by any court in any civil proceedings. No in- 
crease In a salary rate approved by the commissioner shall 


result in any substantial increase of the level of costs or 


shall furnish the basis either to increase price ceilings of 
the commodity or service involved or to resist otherwise 
justifiable reductions in such price ceilings. : | 

Sec. 4010. 6. Rules and regulations of the commis- 
sioner.—-The commissioner may prescribe such regula- 
tions with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and make such rulings as he deems necessary, to enforce 
and otherwise carry out the provisions of these regula- 
tions, 

sec. 4010. 7, Salary increases.—In the case of a salary 
rate of $5,000 or less per annum existing on the date of 
the approval of these regulations by the President and in 
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the case of a salary rate of more than $5,000 per annum 
existing on Oct. 3, 1942, no increase shall be made by the 
employer except as provided in regulations, rulings, or 
orders promulgated under the authority of these regula- 
titons. Except as herein provided, any increase made 
after such respective dates shall be considered in contra- 
vention of the act and the regulations, rulings, or orders 
promulgated thereunder from the date of the payment ii 
such increase is made prior to the approval of the board 
or the commissioner, as the mase may be. 

In the case, however, of an increase made in accord- 
ance with the terms of a salary agreement or salary rate 
schedule and as a result of 

(A) Individual promotions or reclassifications. 

(B) Individual merit increases within established sal- 
ary rate ranges. 

(C) Operation of an established plan of salary in- 
creases based on length of service, 7 
(D) Increased productivity under incentive plans. 

(E.) Operation of a trainee system, or 

(I) Such other reasons or circumstances as may be 
prescribed in orders, rulings, or regulations, promulgated 
under the authority of these regulations, no prior approval 
of the board or the commissioner is required. No such 
increase shall result in any substantial increase of the 
level of costs or shall furnish the basis either to: increase 
price ceilings of the commodity or service involved or to 
resist otherwise justifiable reductions in such price ceil-. 


Ings: 
Salary Decreases 


sec. 4010. 8. Decreases in salaries of less than 
$5,000.—-In the case of a salary rate existing as of 
the close of Oct. 3, 1942, under which an employee is 
paid a salary of less than $5,000 per annum for any 
particular work, no decrease shall be made by the 
employer below the highest salary rate paid for such 


(Continued on Page 62) 


ITS IN THE BAG 


BARNESVILLE, GA.—-There were a lot of sun- 
burned necks and faces, aching backs and sore fin- 
gers here recently but a good-sized portion of Lamar 
County's bumper crop of cotton is in the bag. 

The so-called “city slickers”’ closed down shop to 
lend the labor-short farmers a hand. They s'ung 
sacks over their backs and picked cotton until sun- 
down for appreciative farmers. 

With cotton bolls fluffy white in the fields ‘and 
farm hands gone off to war or to higher-paying de- 
fense jobs, the citizenry——business men, office work- 
ers, housewives and school children—pitched in be- 
side their farmer neighbors. 

Mayor Harvey Kennedy had proclaimed it a 
“cotton picking holiday” and when the fields had 
cleared of the volunteer harvesters, he estimated 
that some 500 bales had been picked. 
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DAN RIVER TO GET 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills will become the eighth Southern textile 
firm to receive:an Army-Navy “E,”’ 
word from Washington. 


according to 


The corporation has been recommended by the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps for a production 
pennant. The firm is said to be well up on its con- 
tracts with the Government for cloth and material, 
including Army cloth-used in making uniforms for 
soldiers. 


The “E” pennant, plus ‘‘E” badges for all execu- 
tives and employees, will be presented at ceremonies 
to be held in the near future. 


Mills To Set Up Transportation 
Organization Plans 


Virtually all of South Carolina’s 233 textile mills and 
84 other industrial plants will be affected by the an- 
nouncement of. the State Office of Price. Administration 
recently that certain industrial and other plants with 100 
or more employees will be required to set up organized 
transportation plans under nation-wide mileage rationing 
to assure workers adequate means of getting to their jobs 
despite rationing restrictions. The requirement will affect 
the entire country. : 


It was estimated by officials that only 21 of the state’s 
textile mills will be unaffected by the requirement. 


Among the plants and facilities in which such transpor- 
tation plans are to be organized are: Power generation 
and transmission facilities, public utilities, transportation 
and communication facilities; and agricultural, extractive, 
industrial, military and naval establishments at which 
more than 100 persons are employed. 


At each plant the transportation plan will be organized 

under a committee or individual thoroughly familiar with 

transportation facilities around the plant, with distances 

employees must travel, their need for autos to transport 

them to and from work, and their ability to share cars. 

OPA officials said that the committee or official in charge 

of each organized transportation plan should be a joint 

management-labor group or a similar group or individual 

appointed by agreement between management and labor 
representatives. 


Join Cétton-Textile Institute 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announced recently that 
the following mills have been elected to membership at a 
meeting of the board of directors: Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S. C.:; 
Mauney Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C.; Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga.: Johnston Mfg. Co.,.Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C.: Sa- 
die Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
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Cotton Yield Estimate Cut 
To 13,329,000 Bales 


WASHINGTON.—-The Agricultural Department reported 
Nov. 9 that the indicated production of cotton this year is 
13,329,000 running bales, based on Nov. 1 conditions, 
compared with 13,818,000 bales forecast a month ago, 
10,774,000 bales produced last year, and an average pro- 
duction of 13,109,000 bales during the ten years 1931- 
1940. 


Of the decrease of 489,000 bales from a month ago, 
more than two-thirds occurred in Texas. Oklahoma and 
Arkansas where a considerable proportion of the crop re- 


mains to be ginned, the department said. Insect infesta-. 


tion contributed to the decrease in Texas and Oklahoma, 
the department said, adding that heavy rainfall had de- 
layed picking and caused some loss in harvesting. 


‘There are also complaints of losses due to scarcity of 
labor,” the report said. | 


Further crop reductions were reported in Atlantic coast 
states because of losses from excessive rains in October. 
Little change from a month ago was indicated for pros- 
pects in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Missouri and 
Western irrigated areas. 


The Census Bureau reported that cotton of this year’s 
growth ginned to Nov. 1 totaled 9,726,443 running bales, 
counting round as half bales and excluding linters, com- 
pared with 7,961,157 bales to that date a year ago, and 
9,085,870 bales two years ago. 


The Crop Reporting Board estimated the acre yield of 
cotton this year is 274.9 pounds, compared with 285.0 
pounds indicated a month ago, 231.9 pounds produced 
last year, and 215.0 pounds the average production in the 
ten years 1931-1940. 


The Rodney Hunt Machine Co. of Orange, Mass., has recently 
developed an extra heavy duty Type G-No, 2 pusher fulling 
mill as shown above. This machine is specially adapted for 
glass polishing felts, buffs, brushes, saddiery and other press 
and puip felts. Built of oak with hard pine bed timbers and 
cypress lined tub, all strongly reinforced with rods and bolts, 
this machine weighs about 38,000 pounds. A feature is the 
arrangement of the lining so that the parts subjected to the 
greatest wear can be replaced without removing the hammers. 
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EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


~ Labor Relations, Conservation and Maintenance 


Discussed Mill Men 


ABOR relations, conservation and maintenance in 

cotton mills’ were the main topics of discussion at 

the fall meeting of the Southern Textile Association’s 

Eastern Carolina Division held at Durham, N. C., Oct. 
$1. 

The meeting, which took place at the Erwin Audito- 
rium, was well attended. The divisional chairman, D. E. 
Long, overseer of carding and spinning at the Oxford (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills, presided. 

EK. C. Horner, of the Oxford Cotton Mills, was elected 
to fill the vacancy on the division executive committee. 
He replaces J. E. Shaw of the Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C., who is now in the armed forces. 

B. M. Bowen, superintendent of the Salisbury (N. C.) 
Cotton Mill and chairman of the Piedmont Division, S. 
T. A., was a visitor. 

Selected parts of the stenographic report of the dis- 
cussion follow: 


CHAIRMAN: We are discussing this morning a program 
in two parts. The first part deals with human relation- 
ship. We have had considerable improvements made in 
our textile machinery, but the most delicate of all ma- 
chines carries the same principles, same thought, and 


nearly the same action that it did five thousand years - 


ago. We are going to try this morning to find out how to 
deal with this most important of all machines that we 
have to contend with in our mill—the human hand: Our 
machines may be every so important, but unless we have 
the human element to handle these machines they are 
worthless. 
The question is, what do you consider the best method 
of training your help from the following standpoints: 
First, satisfied worker; second, satisfied foreman. We are 
dealing with this entirely from the human relations side. 
_Mr. Horner, you have served as secretary and chairman 
of our Safety Committee in Oxford for a long time, and 
have gotten good results. I will ask you to start the dis- 
cussion this morning. 


Safety Principles 


EDWARD HorRNER (overseer carding and spinning, Ox- 
lord Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C.): There are a few prin- 
ciples about safety in connection with human relations 
that I would like to bring before you. Human relationship 
is a broad subject. It is also the biggest factor in safety, 
and not the machine. It is impossible to construct a 
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safety device around each individual, thus exempting him 
from the hazards of industry. These hazards lurk around 
you and me in the plant and not higher up in the execu- 
tive operations of the mill. The responsibility of safety 
rests on the shoulders of the foreman and his fellow work- 
ers. Human relationship is the connecting link between 
the foreman and those under his supervision. It is also 
the connecting link between you and your fellow workers. 
Without it you have a missing link, which means disaster 
to any organization. This is the reason that one must 
build his. safety program upon human relationship. 

There are many authorities who insist that safety rests 
entirely on the foreman, but since safety is everybody’s 
business, it is necessary for the workers to share their re- 
sponsibility of safety. 

Authorities tell us that human relationship is impor- 
tant to safety, but they don’t tell us what to do to acquire 
this relationship. This perhaps is the reason they stress 
the study of human relationship in men and not in books. 

I have in a brief way stressed the importance of human 
relationship, but its importance is useless unless you know 
how to acquire it, so I intend to answer this perplexing 
problem for you. 

Know your men and know your business. This applies 
to us fellows of the rank and file as well as to the foremen. 
After all we are interested in the safety of our fellow 
workers. 


Study Workers 


To know people you must first understand them, Study 
their character, their disposition, their home life and their 
problems. Learn to see things as they do. Look at life 
the way they look at it. When you have mastered this 
faculty you have learned the best way to appeal to their 
understanding and their way of thinking. Unless you are 
able to appeal to a man, he will not only resent you, but 
also what you say about safety will go in one ear and out 
of the other. | 

In today’s changing of events, you have the opportu- 
nity to make safety a part of the job and not an added 
feature. Help people to adjust themselves to the rapidly 
changing conditions by giving them a chance to release 
their emotions created by the change. Their first natural 
reaction is to resent the new. method. Give them.the real 
reason for every change and show them the safe way to 
do their new work. Regardless of years of experience 
with the company, every man needs training for new 
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methods and change of habits, because these new methods 
are going to be more hazardous than the old. 

There is a human relationship between you and acci- 
dents. This is a point where very little if anything has 
been said. Picture in your mind the most horrible acci- 
dent possible. That injured person suffering pain has said 
at one time or another, “What have I done to deserve 
this?’ One or more of the following reasons is the answer. 
He did not think safely; he had failed to observe safety 
rules; he ignored safety suggestions from his fellow 
worker, and he thought safety was intended for the other 
fellow and not for him. If you have this attitude, you 
are working hand in hand with accidents waiting for a 
place to happen. We are all human beings: our attitude 
and our habits; our actions and our practices of safety 
principles are the relationship between us and safety. 


New Methods Needed 


Human relationship and your dealing with your fellow 
workers will give you more concern in the future than 
anything else for a long time to come. The method which 
you used 12 months ago, even six months ago, to appeal 
to your fellow worker will not appeal to him today. It 
will be necessary for you to figure him out all over again. 
This is why it is important that you know your men and 
know your business, for by doing so you develop human 
relationship, which is the fundamental principle and foun- 
dation to safety. ise 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner, will you tell us please your 


method .of inducting a new employee into your plant as 


regards the safety program—the safety of this fellow and 
his fellow workers. 

Mr. HORNER: We have experienced some trouble with 
new workers, because they would not take the safety side 
of their work seriously. They thought it was just a joke, 
and really did not mean much—they were not going to get 


. hurt—if anyone got hurt it would be the other fellow. We 


adopted a policy that every new worker would have safety 
instructions from the superintendent. The instructions 
the superintendent gives these new workers is to explain 
to them why we have a safety program; answering that 
question for them before they ask it we believe carries a 
lot of weight from the standpoint of the human relations 
side. From your experience in the past you know that the 


average worker that you have talked to about safety 


thought ii was a cut and dried proposititon that you were 
trving to cram down their throats, and get them to ob- 


serve because it meant dollars and cents to the company 


that they could save if they would eliminate an accident. 
By giving a new worker the reason you carry on your 
satety program; that it is entirely for his or her benefit 

gets him to believe you really are interested in preventing 
injuries and suffering, and that you are personally inter- 
ested in them. They, therefore, take the safety part of 
their job more ‘seriously. After this new person has: been 
instructed by the superintendent he is sent down to the 
overseer. The overseer more Or less reviews the safety 
instructions that have been given by the superintendent, 
and in addition to that carries him to the job which he is 
going to perform and shows him the hazards of that job 
and the places that he will be more likely to get hurt, so 
he can be on his guard to prevent any possible accident in 
dangerous places, such as taking covers oT gears, and 
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walking around belts and pulleys. Every new worker is 
not the same—they are all different. Frequently you get 
one that wants to investigate everything he sees. If he 
sees a gear turning he wants to put his hand on it to see 
how fast it is turning. For that reason we point out every 
danger within that particular job, and tell him the safe 
way to do his work, and the unsafe way to do it. We 
find we are getting very good results by that method. We 
are trying to make safety a part of the job and not an 
added feature. We are trying to get the new workers to 
realize that safety is just as important as learning to do 
their job well, and we are getting good results. 


Handling of Accidents 


Vircit McDowe tt (overseer of carding, Rosemary 


Mig. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.): I would like to ask 


just how. you handle accidents when a person gets hurt. 
Do you send him directly to the doctor, or do vou let the 
overseer or someone in the room attend him? 

Mr. Horner: We have a small plant and, as you know, 
a small plant cannot employ nurses or have doctors in the 
plant all the titme. We have our overseers who, inciden- 
tally, have all passed first aid courses, look after our 
minor accidents. We require every employee, regardless 
of how small the injury may be, to.report that injury im- 
mediately, and certainly not later than before they go off 
work on that shift. We are getting pretty good results 
irom that. When an accident is reported, if it is a splin- 
ter under the nail so deeply imbedded that the overseer 
cannot get it out we carry him to the doctor. If it is a 
cut that needs sewing up we carry him to the doctor, but 
other than that we administer first aid—-maybe bandag- 
ing up a little cut or an irritated place, and send them 
back to work. I have always thought it a good policy to 
check back the next day on that injury to see that there 
is no infection. 

(Continued on Page 54) 


COTTON EXHIBIT DRAWS CROWDS 


More than a million. Americans have viewed the 
cotton war exhibit which is part of the “‘Battle De- 
pot’ display accompanying the Army War Show 
now touring the major cities of the country, accord- 
ing to the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

In Chicago alone more than 230,000 visitors were 
clocked at the exhibit and an equal number viewed 
the showings at Omaha, Des Moines. Milwaukee 
and Detroit. 

The show is scheduled for Memphis Nov. 18-22: 
Atlanta, Noy. 29-Dec. 3; Birmingham, Dec. 8-12: 
New Orleans, Dec. 18-22. Showings for Houston. 
San Antonio and Dallas are now being worked out. 

Special promotion of the exhibits of the Quarter- 
master Corps is responsible for the sharp increase in 
the number of visitors. In Cleveland, for example. 
the exhibits and war spectacle were advertised in 
newspapers, billboards, car.cards and on placards 
affixed to every electric light.pole. in the downtown 
business and shopping sections. 
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Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards e Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing. 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Wand 
Stripping Cards e Inserted 
tye & Regular Wire Heddle: 
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Here they come—3-5-/-million strong 


Each must be equipped with 250 pounds of shirts, sox, sheets, webbing, 

duck, and other items made of cotton, in addition to about 40 pounds of 

suiting, blankets, overcoating, and other products made of wool. All of 
this material must be processed by card clothing. This is the initial step. 


Add to this the quantities of work clothes needed by war workers—on top of 


other civilian needs, and you see the licking your card clothing is taking. 


Under these conditions you will appreciate the smooth performance of 
Tuferized Card Clothing. The Tufferizing Process is our exclusive patented 
process for making a more accurate and uniform product. Carders everywhere 
tell us it stays on the job longer, gives more uniform carding with less waste, and 
results in a nice smooth finish to coarse or fine yarns. 


HOWARD BROS. mec. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Gu., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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Cotton Manufacturers Association 


é 


FYNHE problem of manpower. overshadows all other dif- 


duction has been cut down at least 5 per cent by the fact 
hculties afflicting the cotton textile industry and will 


that replacements for the most part are unskilled and | 
not be solved until the Government develops a sound. must be trained. Since cotton textiles are essential to the 
workable plan that will put an end to the loss of key war program and Government officials are urging mills to 
men to the armed services and the aimless drifting of | push production to still higher levels, this decrease in — . 


labor. from plant to plant and industry to industry, Dr. efficiency resulting from abnormal labor turnover is a 


4 C. T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- matter that must be corrected by appropriate Govern- 
4 tute, told the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers As- mental action.” (4 
4 sociation at its annual meeting held at Charlotte, N. C.., 3 
Nin 49: | Learner Recommendation 
: He strongly urged the Wage and Hour Administration _ 
< to increase the percentage of learners that each mill can 


2 employ in order to offset partly the wartime drain on 

a manpower and also asked for a relaxation of the Walsh- ea 
4 Healey Law to permit the employment of women between ‘ 
oS 16 and 18 years of age on Government contracts.’ He a 
ay advised mills to survey the selective service ratings of the : 
4 men in their employ and to submit lists of their key men = 
At the speaker's table—left to right, J. Craig Smith of Avon-: to local draft boards Manv mills h eX yl; in are e 
dale Mills and president of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers are em 
Association; Herman Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co., president of ploying all of their equipment on military contracts and = 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association; William H. 
Ruffin; Or. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- c.: 
Textile institute; Or. James A. Jones, pastor of the Myers —— 
Park Presbyterian Church, Charlotte; Ellison A. Smyth, III; oe 
7 R. A. Spaugh, Jr.;-and J. A. Moore. a. 
As an example of the sharp acceleration in the rate otf Ei 
labor turnover in cotton mills, Dr. Murchison cited figures ‘= 
, showing that in the entire year 1939 the industry, then e 
3 employing 400,000 workers, ‘had 6,200 separations per Ss 
month, In the first six months of this year, with the in- Pie 
dustry employing more than a half million, there were a 
137,000 separations per month. 
[his enormous turnover, he explained, creates a serious “ gegore the meeting—left to right, W. H. Suttenfield. American = 
: for mills which are forced to f replacements in Yarn and Processing Co.; W. C. Ward, Southern Mercerizing a 

problem for mills which ure forced find rey iceme rt Chak 

a labor market that contains no skilled help. “If it were s 

uv their combined operation is as essential to the war effort ba 
=) as the shipyards, munitions and aircraft factories. 54 

During the January-September period of the current a 

year, cotton consumption by mills, he pointed out, has be 

ranged from 215,000 to 228,000 bales per week as com- 

pared with a weekly average of 94,588 bales in 1938: Z 

- 118,107 in 1939: 129.043 in 1940 and 169,608 in 1941. Ae 

, "Ne } The average weight of the cloths produced by mills has 4 

i At the luncheon—left to right, S. L. Copeland and Charles A. risen 25 per cent over the 1935 average. (Cotton cloth t 

Harris, Marion Mfg. Co.; E. O, Fitzsimons, Cotton-Textile In- | 

stitute, and the Carded Yarn Association; R. Dave Hall, Stowe now, he explained, IS averaging 3.19 yards to the pound ap 

Thread Co., chairman of committee on taxation; Colonel J. W. ared wit} O25 

Harrelson, dean of North Carolina State College; R. M. Maul- das COMPparer Wit } 412 yards In l a: a Lills this year will a 

produce more than twelve billion linear yards of cotton 
goods as compared with the previous all-time high of 10,- “i 

possible to obtain skilled workers, the. reduction in pro- 546,414,000 yards in 1941. . 

duction efficiency resulting from such an abnormal num- Despite the great success achieved by mills in pushing Wy 

ber of separations would be small,” he said. “However, Up production and converting machinery to cloths alto- ¥ 

as matters now stand, it can safely be assumed that pro- (Continued on Page 56) 4 
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COCKER HIGH SPEED SLASHER 
FOR COTTON YARNS 


Illustrated is the New Cocker Nine Cylinder 
High Speed Slasher for Cotton Yarns. 


‘Machine has 30” diameter Cylinders with 
Rotary Packless joints, Graduated Drive permit- 
ting speed changes without over-run on Beams 
or strain on yarn. Patented Automatic Friction 
Control—Finger Tip Tension Control—Syphon 
Condensate removal with Individual Traps on 


each Cylinder. Heavy Vibration Eliminating 
Frames. Counter Clocks for instant Stretch Cal- 
culations—Cut Marker—Cut Marker Indicators 
—Speed Tachometers—Combs and Comb ad- 
justments—Motor and Steam fittings. 


For better weaving Warps made efficiently 


and economically use COCKER WARP PREP- 


ARATION EQUIPMENT. 


GASTONIA 


COCKER MACHINE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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orth Carolina Cotton Manutacturers 
Hear Retiring President 


Address by William H. Ruffin at the N. C. Cotton Manufacturers Association's 36th Annual Convention 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., November 12th, 1942 


\ EMBERS and guests of the North Carolina Cotton 
a Manufacturers Association—even in my 21 years 
in this fine industry I can recall periods durihg which the 
president of this association in writing his annual report 
probably looked diligently for subject material. Would 
for your sakes and that of our businesses that our prob- 
lems were so simple today. On the contrary, with this a 
streamlined business meeting calling for brief concise re- 
ports, it has been a question of eliminating references to 
less important subjects and making as brief as possible 
the references to more important but numerous problems 
with which we are dealing today. 3 


It would be difficult to decide their order of importance, 


but who among you today is not trying desperately to 
hind the necessary time to deal with all of the following: 
the very important problem of ceiling prices for your 
products: the ever important question of relations with 


The retiring president of the North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, William H. Ruffin of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills at Durham, is shown seated above at the left. Beside 
him is the new president, Ellison A. Smyth of the Balfour 
Mills. Standing, left to right are: Wunter Marshall, secre- 
tary-treasurer; R. A. Spaugh, Washington Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, new first vice-president; and J. A. Moore of Edenton 
Cotton Mills, new second vice-president. 


your employees; the tightening shortage of manpower for 
your mills, both skilled and unskilled: the threatening 
situation relating to supplies of all kinds for your manu- 
facturing processes; the repair and maintenance of your 
machinery, with your inability to get replacements for 
worn out and obsolete. equipment; the dislocations in 
vour mills caused by your earnest efforts to make your 
equipment meet the needs of our Army and Navy and 


those of our allies; the wise purchase of your raw mate- 
rials, cotton and synthetic fibers; and last, but by no 
means least, the tremendously important responsibility 
you have today in deciding the financial policies of your 
companies, involving the almost confiscatory taxes just 
levied, which we accept, however, without complaint in 
these times. Who among you today does not feel the need 
of more trained executive and administrative assistants to 
help you deal with these all important problems? — Prob- 
ably many of vou feel the shortage of executive and ad- 
ministrative manpower even more keenly than you do the 
stringent shortage of labor in your mills themselves. 


Economic Control 

| did not include in the above the vast and all inclusive 
economic control of all business and industry just set up 
by the President’s order, with Justice Byrnes of our neigh- 
boring state, South Carolina, as the administrator. In 
that connection I believe that the appointment by the 
President of Justice Byrnes to this most important post 
has met with widespread approval throughout the coun- 
try. Never before in the history of this country has the 
very lite and death of our industry and that of all others 
been so completely in the hands of one man. Such con- 
centration of power, apparently being necessary, I person- 
ally believe that all elements that make up our business 
economy are fortunate in the selection of Justice Byrnes 
as administrator, and that labor, management and other 
lactors in our businesses will receive fair and impartial 
administration of the exceedingly drastic law and regula- 
tions with which he is charged. 

Our industry had been greatly concerned in recent 
weeks with rumors of widespread downward revisions in 
ceiling prices, but from later statements of OPA officials 
we are led to believe that such revisions are not being 
considered; in fact Leon Henderson has just been quoted 
as saving that revisions of cotton goods ceilings are not 
being considered, and that he feels that the consumer is 
amply protected under today’s ceilings. We know of cer- 
tainty that there are some lines of cotton goods which 
have inadequate margins in the ceiling prices, and it is 
hoped that an upward revision of such ceiling prices will 
in due course be approved. 

One very threatening feature in connection with ceiling 
prices is OPA’s insistence that only profits before taxes 
lor our industry, and presumably others, be considered. 
If we fail to get OPA to give strong consideration. also. to 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION-NEW YORK 


A REPUTATION LIVING THING 
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the profits we may have after taxes, we could find our- 
selves in impossible financial situations. All of us must 
place first today in our policies the maximum service from 
our mills to our armed forces. After that I can think of 
no more important and necessary thing that we can do 
for our industry than to demand and see that we get 
proper consideration from Governmental authorities, not 
just to profit margins before taxes, but the net profits we 
will have left after taxes with which to maintain and 
carry on our industry, including the necessary replace- 
ments of machinery which is rapidly depreciating today, 


To make more than a passing reference to the impor- 
tant subject of taxation would require more time than is 
allotted to this report. Needless to say, one of our most 
important functions today is the conserving of our finan- 
cial resources in order to meet the heavy taxes now in 
effect. Our businesses today can easily go bankrupt due 
‘to the heavy taxation unless we watch our treasuries with 
greatest ‘care, 


Personnel Shortage 


Qne of the hardest problems in textile mills today is 
the shortage of trained supervisory personnel due both to 
enlistments and drafts into the armed forces, and to the 
starting in so many plants of third shift operations. This 
shortage makes more complicated the important question 
of maintaining fair and satisfactory relations with our 
employees which of itself was already requiring greatly 
increasing amounts of our attention. I am glad to feel 
that the executives of this industry have a sincere desire 
to understand their employees’ problems and viewpoints 
and to. meet them in a fair and liberal minded way. | 
believe that North Carolina labor will respond in kind. 
We can do no greater service to our nation at war, our 
businesses and our organizations than to stay close to our 
employees and try both to understand their viewpoints 
and to get them to understand ours. 


Time permits only a brief reference to our manpower 
problems and the serious threat to our operations of short- 
age of labor, which has now become a menacing reality. 
Ur. Murchison, in his annual report to the Cotton-Textile 
Institute last month, referred to labor turnover in our 
industry as approximating 100 per cent. Needless to say, 
that in itself presents a terrific problem for our mills. 
One thing, it seems to me, that we can and should do ts 
to bring home to our employees the fact that they are 
working in an essential war industry, thereby making 
them realize that they should exert their very best efforts 
tor full production and only absent themselves from work 
tor sickness or other good reasons. : 


Maximum Production 


It is now estimated that our industry has reached its 
maximum production with some 520,000 emplovees and a 
current cotton consumption rate of 11 and one-half mil- 
lion bales per year. We are encouraged to feel that there 
are no more major loom and spinning conversions to be 
made or drastic changes in the types of goods now being 
manufactured by individual mills. Without doubt in the 
coming months the problems of obtaining the various and 
numerous supplies needed in our operations, including 
repairs and maintenance of our buildings and machinery, 
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packaging materials, etc., are going to increase from their 
already serious states. The same holds true for transpor- 
tation difficulties and other mutual problems which we 
face with all industry. 
ernmental authorities have seen the wisdom of bringing 
in to administer laws and regulations dealing with our 
industry men experienced in the textile business. We 
personally should be and are grateful to them for the 
sacrifices they are making in their services to the nation 
and to our industry. 7 

There was stressed in New York last month at the an- 
nual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute the necessity 
and importance of research and promotion in our industry. 
A striking example of the’ necessity of research in the 
cotton industry is the decision of the Army to throw out 
cotton tire cord and substitute cord made of synthetic 
fibers, which threatens the consumption of an estimated 


1. Three past presidents of the association: Warvey Moore, 
Brown Mfg. Co., now chairman of the finance committee; 
Arthur M. Dixon, Dixon Mills, iInc., Gastonia: ‘and Herman 
Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro. 2. W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary-treasurer of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, in earnest conversation with Kemp Lewis, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., and a past president of the state group. 3. 
Hunter Marshall and President Ruffin discuss last-minute de- 
tails before the meeting convenes. In the background is Fred 
Jackson, former Southern representative of the Universal! 
Winding Co., now retired. 4. M. W. Heiss, Revolution Cotton 
Mills, chairman of the safety committee; Sidney S. Paine, 
Tabardrey Mfg. Co. 


10 per cent of cotton’s annual use in this country. Those 
of you who did not hear or who have not read the ad- 
dresses On research made by Dr. Simon Williams of the. 
University of Texas and by Mr. Perrin Collier of the Cal- 
laway Mills before the Cotton-Textile Institute on Oct. 
22 will, | am sure, find those papers very interesting. Our 
industry should meet the challenges contained therein. 
Post-war conditions for our industry is also a subject 
too vast to permit more than a passing reference. It is 
not too soon, however, for us to realize the tremendous 
threat held for our industry in the doctrine of free world 


‘trade, which is now coming to the fore for discussion in 


this country. I believe that our industry wishes to avoid 
a decline in both the price of cotton and in the wages paid 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Fortunately for our mills, Gov-. 
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UNIONTOWN. 


ALA.—-The Columbia’ Mig. Co. 
awarded the general contract for a one-story addition to 
its cotton mill here, which will represent a cost of more 
than $25,000 with equipment. 


Rock Hii, $. C.--The Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. is providing the York County Civil Air Patrol 
with new winter uniforms. Walter T. Jenkins, manager 
of the plant, presented a check to cover the new uniforms 
for the 55 men and women of the patrol. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—-Operatives of the Charlottes- 


ville Woolen Mills have been working on the third and 


fourth floors while the first two floors had to undergo re- 
pair work which resulted from the overflow of the Rapi- 
dan River. The water was five feet deep in the mill, ac- 
cording to an announcement by one of the mill officials. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The Rowan Cotton Mill has pur- 
chased the property, including the plant building, of the 
Rowan Lumber and Supply Co. here, which has closed its 
business because the war effort requires all commercial 
lumber. The mill has leased the building to the Salisbury 
Bonded Warehouse. As soon as the lumber machinery is 
moved out, the building will be used for storing cotton, 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Louisville Textiles, Inc.; of which 
the former Louisville Cotton Mills is a part, arranged on 
Oct. 20 to pay a dividend ef $1 a share to stockholders 
of record of that date, said dividend to be paid on Oct. 
22. In spite of some labor difficulties the company has 
been making a reasonably good showing. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.-~A $500,000 deal whereby the De- 
lense Plant Corp. has acquired the Darlington Fabric 
plant about five miles from here was announced recently. 
The building, in disuse for many years, will house a plant 
to make products for the armed forces, and will be oper- 
ated by the National Carbon Co. _ | 


Macon, GA. 997 to be exact 
former employees of the Bibb Mfg. Co. are now serving 
in the armed forces of the United States. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Bibb Mfg. Co. 
recently declared a dividend of $1 per share, payable Dec. 
10, and 31 a share payable Jan. 1, 1943. Similar divi- 
dends were declared at the last annual meeting of the 


Neariy one thousand 


stockholders. Reports told of substantial earnings during 
the past year and noted that a large volume of unshipped 
orders is on the books and that the firm's mills are oper- 
ating at capacity. 

The shareholders. re-elected directors for another year. 
The directors. re-elected. all officers. 

The company’s mills are now working almost entirely 
on war goods, the officials reported. 
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KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Cannon Mills Co. recently turned 
loose 79,585 pounds of scrap metal, thus boosting Kan- 
napolis’ yield during the past month to 1,580,822 pounds 

“a per capita average of 63.23 pounds. 

This amount also raised to at least 3,186,947 pounds 
the amount of scrap contributed to the war effort by Ca- 
barrus County. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The R. W. Eldridge Co., manufac- 
turers of textile products, has received from the Federal 
Government a contract for making 3,000,000 white cotton 
handkerchiefs. 

Contracts were awarded for 12,000,000 handkerchiefs 
of this description. 

Since the national defense production program was un- 
dertaken, this company has received a number of rela- 
tively large contracts for. handkerchiefs, which is the 
plant's production specialty. 


MontTGoMERY, ALA.—-Alabama cotton mills entered in 


the statewide safety contest operated 7,968,772 man 


hours in September with only 73 accidents which resulted 
in time lost from work. 

John D. Petree, director of industrial relations, recently 
announced the safety record for September, in which he 
said that Lincoln Mills of Huntsville led the state among 
weaving and spinning mills and California Cotton Mills 
of Selma came first in the contest limited to spinning dur- 
ing September. 

Runners-up in the two contests were Russell Mfg. Co, 
of Alexander City (weaving and spinning) and Wehadkee 
Yarn Mills of West Point (spinning), while Goodyear- 
Decatur Mills of Decatur came third in the weaving and 
spinning contest, and Adelaide Mills of Anniston came 
third in the contest limited to spinning. 


MONROE, N. C.—The property of the Monroe Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mill, at Monroe, was bought by Sam 
Schwartz and the Textile Salvage Co. of Charlotte for 
conversion to’ war materials production, according to a 
recent announcement. 

The property was acquired from the Pilot Life Insur- 
ance Co, of Greensboro, the deal involving approximately 
$35,000. The land has an area of approximately four 
blocks. The factory building is of brick, one story. Lack 
of supplies of yarn caused a suspension of hosiery produc- 
tion in this plant about a year ago. 

Twenty machines remaining in the factory will be 
scrapped, and new equipment will be installed prepara- 
tory to starting production of certain undescribed textile 
materials for the war effort, Mr. Schwartz explained. He 
was unable to forecast the time when this production can 
be started, as some delay may be experienced in cbtain- 
ing the necessary equipment. 
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ice 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 


of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This custome: 


confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


= 285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bldg 
| New york CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SCORES TEXTILE MILLS 


: “CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” 
4 for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP 
‘ Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
5 LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 
44 
THE 
) | AKRON BELTING Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
e Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
4 Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 63 years. 
Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J]. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Where do you want the Air 


On all néw Parks Automatic Traveling 
Cleaners air outlets are adjustable. 


The volume of air is adjustable. Where 
it is delivered is also adjustable. Both air 
streams may be “spotted’’—inward—di- 
rectly downward—or outward. One side 
may be spotted independently of the other 


and in a different direction. 


This improvement makes Parks Travel- 
ing Cleaners more flexible—and still more 
efficient. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Albert C. Phelps has become personnel directot of the 


Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. 


]. D. Cassada has resigned as superintendent at the. 


Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, 


B. T. Bumgardner has resigned as carder and spinner 
at the Globe Mills Co., Mount Holly, N 


(harles Reynolds is now general superintendent of the 
Spindale (N.C.) Mills, Inc. 


George A. Dyson, formerly cloth room overseer at 
the Father George Mills. Sanford. N. €.. is now also 
weave room. overseer. 


C. F. Shepherd, formerly with Greenville (N.C.) Spin- 
ners, Inc., is now in charge of time study at Spray (N.C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Albert N. Whiteside, president of the Victoria Cotton 
Mill, Rock Hill, S. C., has been named chief of industrial 
salvage work in his county. 


[). M. Williams has: been promoted to the position o1 
general superintendent of the spinning mills of the Ameri- 
can Yarn and Processing Co., Mount Holly, N 


J. N. Murphy, member of the Atlanta technical service 
force of the Quaker Chemical Products Corp., is now a 
member of the armed forces. 

Benjamin ©. Russell, president of the Russell Mig. Co.., 
Alexander City, Ala., is chairman of his county war chest 
campaign. 

Robert E. Henry, Greenville, S. C., textile executive, 
will be in charge of the 1942 sale of Christmas Seals 
South Carolina. 


John A. MePherson of J]. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
Ss. C,, and B. F. Hagood of Easley, S. C., president of the 
Glenwood and Pickens Cotton Mills, have been appointed 
chairmen of industrial salvage work in their counties. 


HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 
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J. Emmett Warren has been promoted to vice-president 
and A, F. Mullins, Jr., to vice-president and secretary of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


sam M. Butler, secretary of Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., 
Cherryville, N. C., has resigned as a member of Gaston 
County's Draft Board No. 3. 


W. P. Hamrick, retired textile official who was for 
many years general superintendent of the Pacific Mills, 


Columbia, $. C., has been appointed OPA rent director in 


the Columbia area. 


J. H. Cheatham has been re-elected president and 
treasurer of the. Hartwell Mills, Hartwell and Toccoa, 
Ga. 


William A. Levins, industrial sales manager’ at the 
Charlotte, N. C., office of Mvles Salt Co., has been com- 
missioned as an Army major in the division of purchases 
and supplies. 


Virgil Hall has been promoted from overseer of weav- 
ing to superintendent at the Karastan Mill, Leaksville. 
N.C. R.H. Tuttle has been transferred to the personnel 
department of Marshall Field & Co. at Spray, N. C. 


G. H. Lottis, formerly superintendent at the Chiquola 
Mfg. Co., has resigned as mayor of Honea Path, S..C.., 
after a term of six years, and accepted a position at At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Kasil Browder and Russell Newton have been elected 
vice-presidents of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills. Danville. Va. Browder is assistant to George S 


Harris, president, and Newton is general superintendent . 


of the mills. 


James Oates, formerly general superintendent of Vir. 
ginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C., is now night super 
intendent of Nos. 1 and 2 warp mills and No. 2 filling 
mill, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville. 


Va. 


A. J: Kelly, chief chemist of the Burkart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., was elected chairman of the Southeast Tennessee 
Chemical Society recently. He succeeds Emerson Poste 
Other new officers elected were W. T. Watkins, vice-chair 
man; Dr. W. O. Swan, secretary-treasurer; and Dr. 1. W. 
Grote, counselor. 


Vance Dearman, formerly of Plant No. 6, Cannon 
Mills, Concord, N. C., is now assistant superintendent at 
Randolph Mills, Franklinville, His father. Lee 
Dearman, has come out of retirement to be overseer ot 
carding and spinning at the Randolph Mills Plant No. 1. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


PRECISION BOBBINS are engineered to operate perfectly 
with all types and makes of shuttles. 


Every PRECISION BOBBIN is built carefully in every detail 
and tested thoroughly before it leaves our plant. They not only 
look well but act well. 


Precision Bobbins Are Made By 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Overtime Wage Premiums 
Use Constants 


Compiled by JAMES H. ARTHUR, Textile Cost Analyst, Union, 5. 0. 


ple use of mathematical constants in hguring 

overtime wage premiums can save Southern cotton 
mills many clerk hours of work each week as well as allow 
very accurate work. 

Overtime wage premiums must be based on an average 
hourly rate for the week. They are not figured merely by 
paving time-and-a-half for the overtime hours at what- 
ever the rate happened to be while they were working 
overtime. This applies to the individual hand, of course. 

by using the proper constant from the accompanying 
table. it is not ne CSSaly, in the case of overtime, to divide 
the total straight time wage by the total hours, and apply 
half of the resultant average rate per hour to the number 
of overtime hours to get the overtime premium, AI! that 
is necessary is to multiply the straight time earnings by 
the constant for the total hours that hand worked during 
the week. It makes no difference at what rate or rates per 
hour nor how many different rates he might have worked 
at during the week. It makes no difference in the case of 
piecework. It makes no difference if he has earnings on 
several different places on the payroll. Determine his 
total hours for the week, and apply the proper constant to 
his straight time earnings, and you have the overtime pre- 
mium, whether his straight time earnings be in one place 
on the payroll or in several. 

Example: Suppose a hand works 48 hours. For 32 of 
these hours he is on a job that pays 48 cents per hour, 
and for the other 16 hours he is on a job paying 52 cents 


per hour. Without the use of the constant, his time fig-’ 


ured as follows: 


32 at 48c 1s $15.36 


16 at 52¢ 1s 8.32 


48 total -is 8323.68. total straight time wage. 


To compute the premium for his eight hours overtime, 
the $23.68 is now divided by 48 hours to give the average 
rate of 8.4933. One-half of this is $.2467. Eight hours 
overtime at $.2467 is $1.97. Thus, $1.97 is added to 
$23.68 to give this hand's total wage, 

Referring to the table of. constants, the overtime con- 
stant for 48 hours is .0833. .0833 times $23.68 is $1.97. 

Suppose the fact that he worked on two jobs calls for 
his name to be in two places on the payroll, and you do 


40 


not wish to consolidate the two amounts. Knowing that 
he worked a total of 48 hours for the week. the constant 
can be applied to the separate amounts in their separate 
places, thus: 

0833 times $15.36 is $1.28, premium on this part of his w wes 


OU) 


$1.97, total premium due. 


Suppose a hand works 52 hours on piecework, and 
makes 100 pieces at a rate of $.2563 per piece. The 
straight wage would be $25.63. It is not necessary. to 
divide 52 hours into the $25.63, and apply half the re- 
sultant average wage per hour to 12 hours. Simply refer 
to the table for the 52-hour constant, which is .1154, and 
apply this to the time $25.63. 

The constants are fool-proof arithmetically. Variety of 
rates worked at during the week makes no difference if 
total hours are known. 


OVERTIME CONSTANTS 


\pply to straight time wage to obtain overtime 
premium amount irrespective of wage rate. 


Equivalent Equivalent 
Total Hours Extra Hours Overtime | ‘Total Hours Extra Hour: 


for Week Pas Constants for Week Pas Co ant 
40'% 25 O06 2 595 1040 
4] 5( O12. 51 55 1078 
41 51) 75 1116 
42 1.25 0294 52 6.25 1191 
43 LS 0349 53 5 1226 
1.75 O402 §3.4 6.75 1262 
44 2:00 O455 54 i. 1296 
44) 25 S06 54! 7 
+5 Osss 55 1304 
451 2-75 0604 55 i> 13 9¢ 
46. 300 O652 50 1428 
46 25 56! fi 
O745 5/7 8.5 149] 
48 4 OS3.5 155) 
48) 4.25 ON76 58 153] 
49 4 59 0 50 16] 

49! 475 0960 59 O75 1638 
5 60 10.01 116 
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WH5HEeETHER the requisition 
calls for cotton, wool, rayon, silk or 
mixtures, there’s a Laurel Oil or Finish 
to help meet specif ations -and speed 
delivery. If there is a special purpose 
compound needed, we shall be glad to 


suggest formulae. Laurel technicians 


To give Uncle Sam the production 
he’s asking for, you need the finest 
U S quality equipment. Standardize 


4} ..- and research department have for over 


ie | 30 years sought and found solutions to 


on high-efficiency U S bobbins, shut- 
q many textile processing problems. | his tles, cones and spools. In every detail 
a they're precision-built for faultless 


service. Speed up with U S products 
and service! 


SATISFACTION | 
GUARANTEED | 


experience is yours for the asking. 
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SOAPS ons FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS ESTABLISHED 1909 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES. PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
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Guadalcanal: 


Although the public has now learned that 
Guadalcanal is an island in the South Pacific, 
and is not a canal, very few know how it ob- 
tained its name. 


-In 1568 a Spanish adventurer happened upon 
the island and named it for his home town, 
Guadalcanal, a small village near: Seville, Spain. 

The village in Spain is believed to have de- 
rived its name from the Moorish ‘“‘wadi,”’ mean- 
ing ‘‘stream,’’ and the Spanish ‘“‘canal,’’ meaning 
‘channel.’ 


Award to P. H. Hanes 


The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has become the first Southern knit- 
ting mill to receive the much-desired Army-Navy 
“E” award. 

The honor comes in recognition of the Hanes 
firm’s more than satisfactory production, over a 
period of many months, of underwear for the 
nation’s armed forces. 


Most knitting mills are not in a position to 
produce for the Army and Navy, and thus can- 
not receive the production award. It can be said 
of Hanes Knitting Co. that it had its chance and 
proved itself altogether capable. 


Equality for Labor Unions 


Organized labor is now a “big business” and a 
large number of persons derive lucrative incomes 
from the operation of sundry unions. | 

There can be no legitimate reason why such a 
large business as “organized labor,” with an in- 
come of. many millions each year, should not be 
subject to the same regulations as other big busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Labor union leaders have grown rich while not 
required to account to anyone, even those who 
pay the dues, for collections or expenditures. 

A bill to put unions upon the same basis as 
other businesses has been introduced-in Congress 
and the trend of public opinion, as indicated by 


the recent eléction, gives it a fair chance for pas- 


sage. 
The bill reads: 


Every labor union must register its identity with the 
Department of Labor, and state under oath the following 
information, and such other information as the Secretary 
of Labor may by regulation prescribe: 

(1) The name of the labor union or other labor organ- 

ization: 

2) The address at which it has its principal office or 
does business: 
(3) The names, titles and salaries of its officers: 
(4) The initiation fees charged each member: 
(5) The annual dues charged each member: 
(6) The assessments levied against its members during 
the past twelve-month period; 
(7) The limitations on membership; 
(8) The number of paid-up members: 
(9) ‘The date of the last election of officers: 
(10) The method of election of officers: 
(11) The vote for and against each candidate for office 


at any election held during the past twelve-month - 


period; and 

(12) The date of the last detailed financial statement 
furnished to all members and the method of pub- 
lication or circulation of such statement. 

With such information there shall be filed a copy of the 
constitution and by-laws of the labor union or other labor 
organization, and there shall be filed under oath a detailed 
statement showing the receipts and expenditures of such 
labor union or other labor organization during the past 
twelve-month period. 


Election Aftermath 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt and his New 
Deal organization were swept into power, ten 
years ago, upon a wave of sentiment based upon 
the idea, partly true and partly the result of 
propaganda, that one class of people was being 
favored over all others. 

It was the idea that the rich were being given 
too much advantage over those with small sala- 
ries and that poor people were having to endure 
too many privations. 

The basic idea behind the elevation of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and his New Deal group was 
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the elimination of special advantages for any one 
group of citizens. 


The New Deal group received a severe jolt on 
Nov. 3rd last and in our opinion, the motive 
was exactly the same as that of ten years ago, 
which was resentment against one group being 
given special advantages over all others. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt set up a privileged 
class, apparently because of his belief that it con- 
trolled large blocks of votes. That class is organ- 
ized labor and its professional leaders. 

The general public resented President Roose- 
velt’s refusal to place any restriction upon organ- 
ized labor and the farmers resented his insistence 
upon a ceiling over their prices while leaving la- 
bor free to strike for unjustifiably high pay. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s willingness to permit 
one class of citizens to have advantages over all 
others was, in our opinion, the cause of the recent 
landslide which buried many ardent New Deal- 
ers. 


Washington Interviews 


For a number of years the Associated Business 
Paper Editors, which includes the editor of this 
publication, have been going to Washington, at 
intervals, for interviews with Government off- 
cials. 

The object of the visits has been to obtain for 
the business press a clear picture of current events 


in Government circles. One restriction 1s that 


nothing said by a Government official can be 
quoted, and because the Associated Business 
Paper Editors have kept faith with that agree- 
ment, Government officials talk freely and 
frankly and answer all questions which are 
asked. 

With our editor among those present, the se- 
ries of interviews on Friday, Nov. 6th, began 
with a breakfast at 8 A. M. at the Willard Hotel. 
The speakers were Paul V. McNutt, chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, General Frank 
J. McSherry, Director of Operations, and Ray- 
mond Rubican, also of that organization. Chair- 
man Maurice Karker, of the War Department 
Price Adjustment Board, discussed negotiation 
of war contracts. | 

At 10:30 we were received at the White House 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who made 
a very frank and somewhat lengthy statement 
relative to certain war problems. 

At 12:15 o’clock at a luncheon at the Willard 
Hotel, Attorney General Francis Biddle discuss- 
ed matters. pertaining to internal security and 
saboteurs. 

William H. Davis, chairman of the National 
War Labor Board, commented upon wage stabili- 
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zation and recent decisions of the board. Mr 
Davis answered many questions relative to rul- 
ings on salaries and wages. 

At 3:15 there was. a meeting in Room 1625 of 
the Social Security Building. 

The chief speaker was Col. C. R. Baxter, for- 
merly works manager of the Kendall Mills at 
Paw Creek, N. C., and other places, but now 
chief of Materials Distribution of the Ordnance 
Department of the U.S. Army. Others who ad- 
dressed the meeting and answered questions were 
Harry Burke, assistant to Colonel Baxter, Her- 
shel L. Wilson (formerly of General Motors). 
chief of the Recovery Program, Materials Re- 
distribution Division; Mr. Harris, of the Office 
Machinery and Equipment Division, and FE. W. 
Greb,. of the Industrial Salvage Division. 

Donald Nelson, head of the WPB, who had 
been attending a meeting of President Roose- 
velt’s ‘cabinet, came to the meeting and spoke 
briefly of his problems, especially those of sim- 
plication and standardization. 

At 5:30 the Associated Business Paper Editors 
gave a cocktail party for Right Honorable Oliver 
Lyttleton, British minister of production, who is 
now in the United States for conferences with 
Donald Nelson. 


A dinner at 7 P. M. at the Willard Hotel was 
featured by addresses by Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
WPB’s vice-chairman on Program Determina- 
tion, who explained the new Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan. 

General Lewis B. Hershey, director of the Se- 
lective Service System, explained some of his 
problems and made a statement about. future 
drafting of men. 


We cannot publish the statements made by 
the leaders of our war program, as many of them 


were strictly ‘‘off the record,’ but we did get a 


very clear picture of our present efforts and prob- 
able future moves. 


While there were in the group several men 
with whose political philosophies we are not in 
agreement, we must in fairness say that during 
the entire day we did not see the slightest evi- 
dence or hear any statement which indicated 
that the speaker or his group was not making a 
sincere effort to aid in winning the war or was 
putting self interest or politics ahead of his war 
effort. 


The men who addressed us are, without excep- 
tion, intensely interested in serving their country 
and in doing everything possible to win the war. 

It is fortunate that we can make that state- 
ment about men with whom we differ in politics, 
because a united war effort is needed to win this 
grim struggle. 
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MEON “T”’ for conditioning cotton 
yarns is more than a penetrant or 
wetting agent. MEON “T”’ is hygro- 
scopic, and by virtue of its property of 
breaking down surface tension, insures 
rapid absorption. MEON “T”’ per- 
manently sets the twist and removes 
the kinks. Any amount of water can be 
imparted and retained by the use of 
MEON Therein lies a tangible 
value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be Used in 
ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “’T”’ to 99 gallons water 


INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 
A RUST INHIBITOR 


WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 


Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
ESTABLISHED 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


AUSTIN M. KNIGHT FREDERIC L. EKSTRAND 
WEST YARMOUTH, MASS STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
HENRY F.GRAUL SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
CHARLOTTE, CHARLOTTE. N. 


B. JOHN FERGUSON 
ORG $. Cc. LAGRANGE. GA. 
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FRANK G. NORTH, Inc., now has attained a position 
second to none in the manufacture of warp sizes, soft- 


eners and gums, both in plant capacity and in quality 
of products. 


With the most modern laboratory. and equipment, 
with a staff of thoroughly qualified chemists and prac- 
tical mill men whose experience dates back as much as 
half a century, devoting their entire time and knowl- 
edge to the development and manufacture of these 
specialized products, it is easy to see how such a posi- 
tion has been reached. 


The concentrated efforts of FRANK G. NORTH, Inc., 
will always be turned towards aiding you to secure the 
most satisfactory quality and production, regardless 
of fabric constructions or existing conditions. . 


Manufacturers of warp. sizes and softeners of all 
types, for use under any existing conditions: 


@® Cotton and Rayon Sizes. and Softeners @ Gums e 
Tallow @ Waxes (Plain and Emulsified) @ Oils 6 
Grease-Rite (Shuttle Tallow) * Warp-Sprays 


Northol P. C. for use with any make of machine, 
for setting twist and conditioning yarns. 


FRANK G. 


ATLANTA, GA. P. 0. BOX 844 'N 0 RT H 


MARIETTA, GA. P. 0. Bax 92 |__'NCORPORATED 
Telephones: Atianta, | 2196 — Marietta 250 


TANKS 
VATS 
BOILERS 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
MONEL METAL 


COLE 
Co. 


NEWNAN, GA. 
Esth. 1854 
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Processing Synthetic Fibers and 


By GEORGE BROUN-PART 


N testing of the neutral and acid dyeing acid colors on 

aralac* it has been observed that, due to the acid con- 
dition of this fiber, a majority of both the acid and neutral 
dyeing acid colors exhaust more rapidly at the start of the 
dyeing operation than when dyed on wool or mohair. But 
sradually, after a full dyeing period, the shade on the 
wool, mohair aralac 
fibers are approximately of 
the same dyed strength but 
may vary somewhat in tone. 

A further point of interest 
and value, it has been noted 
that the neutral dyeing col- 
ors as a whole do not possess 
the same fastness to light 
and washing when dyed on 
aralac as when dyed on wool, 
silk and mohair. This may 
be explained by referring to 
Whittaker** and other tex- 
tile chemical and dyeing au- 
thorities, who point out the 
mechanical and chemical the- 
ories as to the dyeing of 
wool with acid dyeing acid 
colors and neutral dyeing 
acid colors. 

Aralac fibers are of pro- 
tein nature. They are chem- 
ically similar to wool fibers 
to a fair degree but do not 
possess the complex chemi- 
cal structure of wool. It 


acid colors will have to be 
aralac from a neutral as well as an acid dyebath when 


developed for the dyeing 


using acid type of colors. Both acid and chrome colors 
show up differently when on dyed aralac as compared to 
wool. These differences are attributed to a trace of alumi- 
num and other metals found in aralac not usually found 
in wool to such a noticeable degree. 

3 *Aralac is a protein fiber manufactured | 
ville, Cony subsidiaryv.of National Dairy Products. Co 


** Dyeing With Coal Tar Dyestuffs, Pages 36-39: C. M. Whitta 


Ker, 1938. 1) Von Nostrand Co 
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Whittaker shows by the following simple equation the 
reversible actions of dyeing wool colors in an acid bath 
where sulfuric acid (H.SO,) is used to represent the acid 
used in the bath: 


Wool fiber—sulfuric acid + acid dyestuff | 
(H.»SO, ) (Color acid—sodium salt NA) 
Wool fiber dyestuff—N A. 


SO, 

(Wool base—color acid) 

(glauber. salt) 

This. reversible equation 
illustrates further the use of 
glauber salt and common 
salt to a limited extent in 
the dyeing of all types of 
acid colors on wool, as it 
shows that glauber ‘salt acts 
as retardent on acid colors 


ert a stripping acid on dyed 
wool if run at.a boil a-suffi- 
clent peri@d. 

Taking these chemical the- 
ories of dyeing wool as a 
basis, it has been found that 
acid dyeing acid dyestuffs 
prove the best for dyeing 
aralac and the least amount 
of salt or glauber salt possi- 
ble to use in the dyebath is 
best for the fastness of the 
final dved shade on the ara- 


THE MAKING OF ARALAC lac. 

f 2 in this apparatus, which resembles a huge washing machine, 

May be that special types Ol aralac fibre is squeezed, under 

: sure, of chemicals. The chemicals are recovered for reuse, and 
the fibre then goes through another washing process. 


tremendous centrifugal pres- There are exceptions to 
this, through using selected 
neutral dyeing acid colors 
that do not exhaust too rapidly, and thereby tend to cling 
to and within the aralac fiber advantageously while the 
rapid exhausting neutral dyeing colors show poorer wash 
lastness. [his may be explained by the molecular particle 
size of the slower exhausting neutral as well as acid dyeing 
acid colors. 

Aralac fibers or yarns vary in pH value of 3.8 to 4.5. 
but on a fabric such as a spun rayon (viscose )—aralac 
goods, the pH yalue will show five or above. This vari- 
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in dveing wool and may ex- 
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ance in pH value may be accounted for largely due to the 
processing and sizing agents used during the preparation 
of the weaving yarns and warps ready for weaving. 


The Initial Handling 


Dyers were first given the spun rayon (viscose )——ara- 
lac dress goods to process when wool was taken over for 
military goods, so they naturally followed along the lines 
of handling spun rayon-wool goods. . They quickly saw 
from results of scoured, dyed and finished goods. that they 
must adjust their scouring, dyeing and finishing opera- 
tions to fit the aralac fiber; otherwise they would not ob- 
tain a desirable finished fabric comparable to spun rayon- 
wool goods. Aralac, due to its protein nature and acid 
nature (3.8-4.5 pH) must be scoured with mild synthetic 
detergent free from alkalies or soaps. Low scouring tem- 


perature and shortest period for satisfactory scouring is 
desired; otherwise there is a tendency to soften and some- 
times felt or gelatinize the aralac fibers before the actual 
dyeing operation is started thus affecting dyeing affinity 
to a certain degree. 


4 


RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. These are definite | 
reasons why ... . ask for the whole story and samples _ | Checking All Variables 


In using the so-called sulfated alcohols and synthetic 
detergents, it is best to determine the pH of these com- 
pounds in 1/10-1 per cent solution at 140-170-200 F. f 
RAGAN RING COM PANY and after they have been run for one to two hours. Thus 
a dyer will know approximately how the pH of the dye 
Box 174, Station A . ; Atlanta, Georgia bath will be affected by these scouring and dyeing assist- 


ants. 


Another variable found is from the direct dyestuff used q 
in the dyeing of the viscose spun rayon. Direct colors : 
when standardized as to strength usually have some mild | 
alkali such as soda ash or tri-sodium phosphate with salt 
(sodium chloride or glaubers) added. A solution of these j 
direct colors will show a pH value of 7 to 8.5. Thus the % 
addition of these colors to the dyebath steps up the pH | 
of the bath to around 6 to 8, as it has been observed that 
makers of many of the synthetic penetrants and deter- 
gents and sulfonated alcohols also add a small amount of 
these mild alkalis to their products for standardization 
purposes. 


INES, 
CORN ST ARCHES, DEXTR 


HERN OFFICES: 


Nn. Y. 


souT 


Taking these variables into consideration, a dyer han- a 
dling aralac goods has found it advisable to use a dyeing ; 
formula (on weight of goods) for a dyebath of: 


1'% per cent sulfonated alcohol j 
‘4 to 34 per cent synthetic penetrant 


(Use penetrants best suited to neutral dye or slightly 
acid baths.) There are no alkalies or soaps used ‘unless it 7 
is absolutely necessary for scouring or softening actions 
on the aralac or spun rayon fibers preparatory to dyeing 
or during the dyeing operation. It has been found advan- 
tageous, where it was necessary to pre-scour aralac goods 
in fairly strong alkaline baths, to give these goods a light 
acid scour with acetic acid sufficient to neutralize the 
alkaline conditions of the aralac before starting the dye- 
ing operation whether it be slightly acid, neutral or alka- 
line. 


These precautions, if carefully observed, help to secure 
more uniformly dyed lots from day to day as well as give 
the finishing department full opportunity of obtaining a 
uniform finish and hand from one lot to the next. 
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In the dyeing of aralac dress goods it has been found 
advisable to select the direct colors for the spun rayon 
quite carefully, as these direct colors should dye aralac 
to as full depth shades as the viscose spun rayon or 
resist the aralac. It has been found that the use of a direct 
color, which actually only stains the aralac during the 
dyeing operation instead of dyeing it, has a decided 
tendency to mechanically or chemically combine with the 
finishing compound. When dried these staining com- 
ponents dust off. Further plant runs. show that it is most 
practical to enter the selected direct rayon and acid colors 
into the dyebath with the necessary synthetic penetrant 
and sulfated alcohol and have the bath at a pH of 8.5 to 
9, then raise Slowly to 180-200" F. (light boil) in a beck, 
run at light boil for 15 to 40 minutes according to depth 
of shade, then add a minimum amount of salt (glauber or 
common) to exhaust the rayon color and assist in ex- 
hausting the acid color if it is a neutral dyeing. Then at 
the end of this dyeing period if the dried sample swatch 
shows the aralac light or not covered up properly, then 
add one to three per cent of acetic acid (dilute carefully 
on adding and cut off steam) and run for 20 to 30 minutes 
in a cooling bath. This permits the acid color to exhaust 
slowly, thus giving more level dyed results. Some dyers 
prefer to cut the steam on the addition of the acetic acid, 
then raise to a light boil, as they argue that a cooling 
bath tends to knock the shade of the spun rayon. That 
is a question open to argument and can be settled only in 


a dyehouse—never very satisfactorily at a dyers and’ 


chemists’ banquet. 

Listed below. are a group of selected direct colors that 
show good dyeing properties. On the spun rayon and on 
medium to darker shades run at a light boil (190-200 
F.) They will cover up the aralac (percentages of 10 to 
25 per cent in fabric) quite nicely, thus requiring less acid 
colors for aralac and also simplifying the dyeing opera- 
tions. 


Direct Blue B2 Formaldehyde Yellow R 
Direct Sky Blue 6B Formaldehyde Yellog G 
Direct Sky Blue FF Formaldehyde Black G 
Direct Fast Blue 4GL Formaldehyde Orange RG 
Direct Fast Blue SFL Formaldehyde Red R 
Direct Fast Brown BRL Formaldehyde Red B 
(Works fairly well on Direct Fast Red B BLN 
heavy shades) Direct Fast Red 8 BL 
Direct Chrome Navy Blue B Direct Fast Yellow RLSW 
Direct Fast Orange EG DirectFast Yellow 4GL 
Direct Fast Orange ER Direct Fast Blue Green BL 
Direct Fast Violet 4BL ‘Direct Developed Black BH 
Formaldehyde Rubine B (On dark shades) 
Formaldehyde Rubine G Direct Rayon Brown B 


This range of direct colors includes inexpensive types 
to the more expensive fastest-to-light types, but they all 
work fairly well in with the aralac. 

The acid colors that have been found of value for dye- 
ing the aralac and giving.a good union with the spun 
ravon are: | 


Neutral Silk Yellow G Acid Fast Blue GL 
Acid Fast Yellow RS \cid Milling Brown R 
\cid Milling Yellow 5GL _ Acid Cyanine G 
Neutral Orange GS Acid Cyanine 3R 
Neutral Silk Scarlet R Dural Neutral Black B 
Alizarine Green CG , Silk Neutral Black ND 


some dyers have eliminated the use of acid dyestuffs 
for the covering up of the alalac fiber and use a small 
amount of acetate colors. The dyeing operation is carried 
out by entering the rayon colors only in the dyebath, with 
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An “old-timer” once remarked that he 
weaving on his slasher. 
ae There is a lot of truth in this state- 
ment, for the success of the finest loom 
or slasher depends to a large extent 


are expensive and to get the full return 
from them, they should be — 
with a 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. co. 


Guiding Comb or Reed, 
best suited for the work to be run on 
them. The quality and uniformity of a 
beam largely depends upon the accu- 
racy of the comb which guides the yarn 
onto fhe beam. 
Recent yeors have brought about 
many new guides or Expansion Combs 
more suitable to present day needs 
and demands. 
and profit from his specialized experience 
and knowledge. 


a 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Superior 
Flot Steel Heddles — Harness Frames — All Types of Loom Reeds 


W. ALLEGHENY AV! avert, NUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

621 E, McBee Ave. Greenville, Setanta, On, 
Canadian Plant 

$2.59 Notre Dame Street E., Montreal, Canada 


Guilford Building, Greensboro, N.C. 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. |. 
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| upon the quality of the beams delivered 
to those machines. 
‘ Make sure you have perfect warps 
| and your weaving problem will be a 
| lot easier. 
& 
: Modern warp preparation machines 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Causticized Ash 
Modified Sodas 


Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Potash 
Potassium Carbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene 


Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 
* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkali ia na hy 97) ical Produ: Manu ad hy 
T he Selva) Process Om pany 


40 RECTOR STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES. OFFICES: 
BOSTON © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO © CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND © DETROIT © NEW. ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH. ST. LOUIS ¢ ‘SYRACUSE 


When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 


HETHER its business or pleasure that 


brings you to Atlanta, you may be 
assured that the Biltmore fulfills your every 
hotel requirement. Located just outside the 
city’s noise center, it offers an atmosphere 
of Peace and Quiet. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
ample parking and garage accommoda- 
tions ... popular prices prevail in din- 
ing room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


if 
BE 


Then the 
rayon goods are dyed to shade and the selected colors are 
pasted up thoroughly in a sulfated alcohol, strained, 
diluted and added slowly to the bath at 180° F., the bath 
raised to 200° F. 


an increased percentage of sulfated alcohol. 


for ten to 30 minutes. 

Rayon and acetate dyers know those acetate colors that 
stain wool heavily, and on this basis some of the dyers 
are using a few selected acetate colors to cover up the 


aralac, such as: 


Acetate Red GG 
SRA Red FSI 
SRA Green Blue I] 
Acctate Blue B 


Acetate Yellow G 
Acetate Orange GR 
Acetate Orange R 
Acetate Orange G 

It has been found desirable to rinse the aralac goods, 
then give a light acid rinse ready for finishing. 

Many types of softening agents such as the sulfonated 
vegetable and mineral oils have tried on aralac 
hbers, but on aralac goods the cation softeners have given 
the most consistent and uniformly good results. The ca- 


been 


tion agents appear to give a more permanent hand and 
feel to the goods than other finishing compounds used to 
date. 


Blanket Contracts Announced 


PHILADELPHIA.-—-Contracts for 430,000 wool blankets 
for the Medical Department were announced Nov. 3 at 
Army Depot, Invitation Philadelphia Neg. 227 on which 
bids were received Oct. 23, This proposal asked for. bids 
on 2,860,452. Average price of present procurement was 


that of regular issue size blanket last September, which is | 


six inches shorter than the medical type. On large April, 
1942, purchase of regular size blanket depot ceiling on 50 
per cent domestic was $7.08. Among awards announced 
were: Chatham Mig. Co., Elkin, N. C., 250,000; Virginia 
Woolen Co., Winchester, Va., 65,000; and Clearbrook 
Woolen Co., Clearbrook, Va., 75,000. 


Order Cotton Bale Covers 
W ASHINGTON.——-Manutacture and sale of up to eight 
million cotton bale covers for the 1943 crop has been or- 
dered by the Department of Agriculture in line with its 
cotton-bagging-for-cotton-bales program. Under the pro- 
gram, payments of 35 cents per cotton cover will be made 
to manufacturers, holding approved applications, who 
make the covers and sell them to producers, ginners, cot 
tonseed oil mills and other distributors of cotton bagging. 
The covers must be either manufactured or sold before 
July 1, 1943. 


Army Orders O. D. Poplin 


PHILADELPHIA.—-A total of 11,907,742 linear yards of 
olive drab poplin, wind-resistant, have been ordered by 
the Army under Philadelphia Circular Neg.-No. 126, at 
an approximate average price per yard of 60.25 cents. 
basis of 36-inch. 

Among those receiving bids were: Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, 65,000; J. L. Stifel & Sons, Wheeling, 
W.. Va., 45,600: Reeves Bros., New York, 2,428,000; Cra- 
merton Mills, Cramerton, N. C., 502,800; J. P. Stevens 
& Co., New York, 5,462,400. 
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Textile Mills Open New War 
Bond Drive 


SPARTANBURG, 5, C.-—From Fort Mill and Rock Hill 
and Gafitney across Spartanburg County with its 26 plants 
and all over Chester, Laurens and other fabric producing 
and processing areas of upper South Carolina the textile 
‘minute men” are mobilizing for “all out’ war bond buy- 
ing. The goal is: 


1. Every mill with at least 90 per cent of its employees 


participating in the 10 per cent or better payroll deduc- . 


tion plan for war bond purchases. 

2. Every mill with 10 per cent of its payroll or better 
regularly invested in war bonds. 

The campaign, sponsored by the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association and staged at the request 
of the Treasury Department, has been designated as 
‘Textile War Bonds Month” and will continue through 
Nov. 15, South Carolina has been chosen as a national 
“testing ground” for industrial workers’ war bond buying. 
Accordingly, the Treasury Department has wired leaders 
that it is anxious for South Carolina industry to “set a 
mark of achievement for other industries in the country 
to equal.” 

Leaders in the movement, in addition to a large corps 
ot key workers chosen -for textile plants, include James A. 
Chapman of Spartanburg, president, and Dr. William P. 
Jacobs of Clinton, executive vice-president of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, 


Soda Ash 


Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine ¢ Calcium Chloride 


Modified Sodas ¢ Caustic Ash 


Your inquiries will be given immediate and 
careful attention 


* Wire, PHONE or Write 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 


J. R. SIMPSON 
615 Johnston Building Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-0450 


Mills with 90 per cent of their employees participating 
in the 10 per cent or better payroll deduction plan will 
receive a “Minute Man”’ flag. Mills with 10 per cent or 
better of their total payroll invested regularly in war 
bonds will receive a “T” for their flag. 


Clark Erwin Enters Navy 


W. Clark Erwin, for five and a half years manager of 
the Atlanta office of the Reeves Pulley Co., and a nephew 
of David Clark, editor of TextrLe BULLETIN, has entered 
the aviation division of the U. S. Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant (jg). | 

Lieutenant Erwin is an engineering graduate of N. C. 
State College and has done excellent work with the va- 


Left—W. Clark Erwin 


Right—Homer C. Garner 


riable speed drives of the Reeves Pulley Co. 

He has been succeeded, in charge of the Atlanta office, 
by Homer C. Garner, a native of Georgia but for six and 
a half years connected with the New York office of the 
Reeves Pulley Co. as sales and service engineer. . 


PITTS SUACH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chicago Boston St. Louis New York 
Cincinnati Cleveland Minneapolis Philadelphia 
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Textile Jobs Are Classed As_ | 
Essential To War Effort 


Selective Service headquarters in 
Washington stated this month that 
the production of textiles has been 
added to the list of activities classed 
as essential to the support of the war 


effort. | 
The classification extended to tex- Page Page 
tile workers, like that BIVen. tO 34 Abbott Machine. Co. 3 ‘Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Ine. 4] 4 
other activities previously gives Abington Textile Machinery Co. o4 Luttrell & Co,, C. 
Acme Steel Co, 6 
workers within this group a stronger Adelphia Hotel | 15 a 
hese ‘ Akron Belting Co 37 Maguire, John P 
claim to occupational cle le rment and American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. I Manhattan Rubber Co. HS 
is designed to guide draft boards in American Viscose Co | 5 Meadows Mfg. Co. 71 
Ashworth Bros. Merrow Machine Co., The i2 
determining deferment questions. Atlanta Biltmore 48 : | 
National Ring Traveler Co. HO 
Firm Nets $1 318,635 New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 39 
Baily & Co., Joshua L v= Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 70 
North, Inc.,. Frank G. 
The \\ est Point Meg. Co.. West Best & Co... Edward H. TR 
Point, Ga., and its wholly owned sub- tie Berymaer Co 44. Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 59 fe 
sidiary, the Dixie Cotton Mills of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 3 
LaGrange, Ga., report for the year pues Parks-Cramer Co. 37 y 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co & 
ended- Aug. 29, 1942, a net profit of Carolina Refractories Co. 
1,518,635, after all deductions, In- Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, .70 
cluding Federal and state taxes of Price Spindle & Flyer Co. 74 
ocker Machine & Foundry Co. 3 arte in 
$5,738,750. This compares with a Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. ‘4 
$3,398,525 profit in the preceding de 52. Ragan Ring Co. 14 
‘ aaymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 70 
lyary Ring Traveler Co. Chain Co 
4 Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. & WO. 
Foreman's Club Meets Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 66. Roy & Son Co., 
The regular monthly meeting ot Dronsfield Bros 
the Spindale (N.C.) Mills Foreman’s Solvay Sales Corp. 4s 
Southern Loom Reed Mfe. Co. 74 ‘4 
Club was held Nov, 14 at the Spin- _, Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
dale Community House. Engineering Sales 6.4 Supply Co. 
Charles Erwin, superintendent of Steel Heddle Mfg. ‘Co. 47 
schools in Forest ¢ ity, 5 Be, ee spoke Foster Machine Co, 24 Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 54 
on “Priorities, and the Civilian’s Part Process: Co. 23 «Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 
in Winning the War. Fuller Brush Co. 60 ea 7 
‘Perrell Machine Co, 74 
Garland Mfg. €o. The Back Coy er 
‘ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co iz extile Apron Co oo 
FOR SALE (;eneral Dyestuff Corp. 33 
l6—No, 50 Universal Tube or Cone Globe Woven. Belting Co Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
90 Universal Filling Wind- Winding (te 
No. 380 Foster Cone or Tube HM. & Spook Bobbin Vanderbilt Hotel a6 
Winders Houghton & Co., Victor Ring Traveler (Co 
Saco-Lowell Vertical (openers Houghton Wool CO, Vogel Ca Joseph A. | re 
100 —44" Draper Model E Looms. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 20 
Draper Model Sheeting WAK_ Industries 53 
Walker Mfg. Co 70) 
: WINDLE & COMPANY Jacobs Mtg. In H Cover Wi Hington, Sears 52 
Providence, R. lI. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
231 S. Main St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 Williams Banding Co 66 
Keever Starch Co, Windle Co., J. H. 70 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are always the same. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

We invite correspondence with em- 
plovers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions (over 10 Years in 
business, serving Southern . and 


year in and year out. It is NOT a 


seasonable crop. WANTED 


A - Practical Card Room Second 
Hand in modern, up-to-date mill. 
located in South Carolina. . Good 


BATSON 


They can be uniformly duplicated | 
Greenville, S. C. 


| 
i Get them from 


Nationally prominent company has 
¥ wopening for salesmen with following 
’ among Southern cotton mills and 

finishers. Must have technical ed- 
i ucation and mill experience in tex- 
Y tiles and a good -sales background. 
i Resident of the South preterred.. In 
reply rive complete information 

covering expertence, education and 
salary desired 


“Salesman,"’ c o Textile Bulletin. 


50 


chance for promotion for ambitious 
man. Address correspondence 


al 
e/o Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Textile Salesman to handle a repu- 

| table line leather belting and strap- 
ping. Territory, Georgia, Alabama. 

j Mississippi and Tennessee, or any 
parts of same. Full or part time 

(‘ommission basis 

4 Address P. 0. Box 244, 

Greer, S. C. 


Northern mills 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 
Designer in Fancy Combed Mill 
Will give right. man charge of 
details concerning education and 
experience, 
Write ‘‘Designer,’’ 
! c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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Warping and Slashing. Give full 


index Advertisers 
i 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 


SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 
7 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C.£ LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“Textile Center 


of the South” 


Textile Laboratory of large rayon manufacturing concern seeks to employ gradu- 

ates, either male or female, in 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
WEAVING AND DESIGNING 

CHEMISTRY OR TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 

|. C. §. COURSES IN TEXTILES OR CHEMISTRY 


Further required, an experienced loom fixer thoroughly acquainted with Knowles 
Dobby Siik Loom and C. & K., S-3 Loom. 
No restrictions as to age or minor physical defects. 
preferably deferred for other reasons. 
sired and further particulars. 


Write “Box V-31," cate Textile Bulletin. 


State previous experience, age, salary de- 
Also non-returnable photograph or snap-shot. 


Draft classificat:on 3-A or 


“Heron” and Super-Su- 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 
“G BC” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
NoOone’s ROLier, SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
“G BC” Speciar ROLLER 
CLOTHS 

“GBC” Bett CEMENT 
Ho.t’s Rotter GLUE 

W uson’s CANVAS LUG STRAPS 
DAYTON “THoROUGHBRED”’ Loom 
SUPPLIES 

Dayton V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Beltina 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


ing or Spinning. 
experience as 
cotton and 
references. 
Textile 


WAN TED—Overseer carding now 
ploved wants change. 34 years of 
farmils 


vears. 


letter 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


ences 


letin. 


WANTED 
certified 
nine vears’ 
Systems in the 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 

and 2,000 Bbl 
12. 000, 15.000 and 
Cap for Gasolin 
LOO 
Tanks on Steel 


10,000 

500. 8,000. 
24,000 Gal. 

12-—20,000 to 


100 ft. high. 


Nelseco, 


VA F, M,, 


Mel. and 8. 


100 KW. 2/60/240 V.. 150 H.P. vert. 
100 H.P 
cy.,;. 125 HP. 


70 KW 1). 
Atlas Imp 
120 KW, G. E.., 


1/60/2460. V.;.. 350 


7", single cyl., 32 


cyl., marine, 
PF: M. Type 

Hu) 
A. $3 ph., 60 cy., 22 
i H.P. Buckeye. 
Weteh. 240 
Worthington 
160 KW -G.: B., 2300 V., 200 H.P 


Worthington 


2300 240 


oe) KAVA, 3/60/2300 


Nordberg 
(j Gen., 


— 


60 East 42nd St. 
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120 
200. HP. 6 -eyl.,. 4 cy. 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 

New York, N. Y. 
4 


Gal. Water 
Towers, 40 to 
Type CO, 


Style 
H.P., 3/60/2490 


Worth 


H.? 
Atlas Imp. 
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FOR SALE 
Several hundred Pick Counters. in 
good condition. 
COUNTER EXCHANGE 
O. Box 3095 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 
514°Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


> 


WANTED TO BUY 

25H 000 to 100.000 Gal. Tanks on 
Towers. 
750 to 1,000 GPM Underwriters 2? 
Fire Pumps. 
600. to 1,000 ft: Cap. Air Compres-. ? 
Sors. 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 E. 41st St. |New York, N. Y. § 


been 
two years by 
was also 
(;eneral 

old 
Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 
vears: 
on sheeting, 
and upholstery 
rience 
weaving. I. C. § 
heaith, no bad habits. References 
“Box C. F.,” 


NUMBER 
MAN open for position. 
and capable. 
reterences 


NIGHT OVERSEER WANTED 
Alabama mill on Government foods de- 
Sires 
(overseer, 


rillis 
looms on 
dress “‘Box ABC,” « 


W AN TED—Position as Overseer of Card- 
Have had ten years’ 


carder and 
rayons., Can 
Address ‘‘Box B-12, 
Sulletin. 


spinner 


small children and wife: 


experience 


(;000 references 


WAN TED—Good Draper Loom Fixer. for 


Model E looms, 2-harness work. with 
filling feelers making sheeting. 
Georgia mill: good pay to right 


Address 


Class 3-A. 


Write 


kexecutive position. I am 
public accountant, 


textile industry. 
employed as Office Manager 
a group of textile mills. 
employed for two 
Manager of a 
Write 


years 
plant. Am 
“Accountant,” 


Position by man with 


drills, drapery, 


cotton carding, spinning 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


ONE CLOTH-ROOM 


Draft exempt: 
Now emploved 


best 


man, . PFextile Bulletin 


WANTED— Position as Overseer Carding 
vears’ 
cotton. Age 4% 
to make change 
¢/o 


eXpertence on TaVvon, 


(;ood refers nCces, 
Textile Bulletin 


night 
pas 
Textile 


Overseer of carding 
Address 


bulletin 


FIXNERS 


desires 


WANTED 
loom fixers for 
plain (,00d pay 


furnish good 


Overseer Carding. 
High school, one vear college and 1. C 
Ss course. Address 
‘<onfidential,”’ c/o. Textile Bulletin 


North 
man 
reference and experience jin first 
“Loomfixer,”’ c/o Tex- 


Position as Overseer Carding 
Ve@ars of awe: 15 years’ 
Now employed. 


experience 
(;00d refer- 
o Textile Bul- 


Have had 
experience in installing Cost 
Have 


experience as clothroom foreman 
damask, 
fabrics. Practical expe- 
and 
man. Age 52, good 
Write 


FORE- 
Well qualified 


Write’ Fore- 


wool and 
Now employed but wish 
Writ 


Small 
"Night 


Alabama 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlante St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New. Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic | Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc. 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
OR FOR SALE? 


Use “Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
Low Rates—Fast Action 


boods 


~ New York.—aAllied offensive action in North Africa 
and the resulting necessity of increased Government re- 
quirements for textiles has been the main ‘topic of conver- ' 
sation on the market recently. | 

Rumors have been current about huge totals of cotton 
textiles being lined up by the Lend-Lease Administration 
for shipment to Australia and Russia, common estimates 
ranging up to 200,000,000 yards of colored cotton goods 
for the time being. With vast new territories coming un- 
der the benefits of the lend-lease program as announced 
by President Roosevelt, the requirements necessary for 
providing the North African areas undoubtedly will bols- 
ter the total new peaks. Both military and civilian needs 
are to be inclided in the shipments to the areas under 
control of the Allies in North. Africa, according to the 
White House statement. Significantly, while the Presi- 
dential directive concerned only North Africa, it was in- 
dicated that the action taken there was meant to be a 
pattern for the areas to be occupied in the future by the 
United. Nations. 

Commitments by United States military authorities for 
large amounts of cotton goods of all descriptions as well 
as for textiles and apparel items of every type continue at 
the fast pace at which they have been running for several 
weeks past. No signs of any let-up in the placement of 
contracts are visible, and until the military authorities 
signify they have filled their quotas the chances for ob- 
taining goods for regular uses are being constantly pushed 
further away. 

Another decision which has long been expected in the 
cotton textile industry was the announcement by James 
I’. Byrnes, economic stabilization director, in which he 
said there would be a simplification and standardization 
of production and distribution, and concentration of pro- 
duction on relatively few types of goods of standardized 
quality. In a good many respects this has already been 
accomplished in the cotton textile industry, with the 
range of cotton mill products far below what it was in 
pre-war days. 

Some. on the market feel that within the next several 
months the shortages now existing in the primary stages 
of distribution will. become more evident in the retail 
stores. Consumers then will become more conscious of 
the dearth of all types of merchandise. Impressions in 
fabric centers are that at present the buying public is 
only superficially aware of any shortages, still having a 
range of alternates and substitutes when wanted goods are 
not obtainable. 


J.P. STEVENS &C0., Inc. 


cae fabrics for diversified uses 
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yarn have become “tight,” 


Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.——During the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber the cotton yarns market was active, due mainly to the 
large volume of Government business. However, it is true 
that civilian demand was also large and despite the fact 
that inquiries frequently cannot be filled, a large amount 
of civilian business has been booked. 

Where demand has concentrated on certain counts and 
deliveries, available supplies have often fallen short, but 
the sale yarn spinners seem to have been making sincere 
efforts to give all their regular civilian customers at least 
part of the yarn they have sought. 

Reports are current that even for inquiries which are 
backed up by priority ratings some kinds of carded sale 
including duck counts which, 
early last month, still were in ample supply. This condi- 
tion is gradually affecting other coarse and medium card- 
ed numbers, of which buyers during the last few days re- 
ported they were unable to find enough yarn for the de- 
liveries most wanted. 

Nearly all cotton yarn counts can now be readily sold 
at ceiling prices, Exceptions continue in 20s/2 and 30s/2 
ordinary quality carded yarns, but instances of opportuni- 
ties to cover at below-ceiling rates are now only occa- 
sional. 

The trend on the market is to leave Government cotton 
sale yarn requirements up to the Government agencies, as 
they have the advantage of priority arrangements that 
are wholly in their favor. When a sale yarn spinner gets 
an order based on a Government contract, the order is 
given first place in the production schedule. In addition, 
it is up to every spinner to furnish the best possible ser- 
vice to his civilian customers, 

Distributors report that the cotton sale yarn industry, 
as a whole, is more fully sold up for the next 60 to 90 
days than most civilian yarn users realize. It seems that 
civilian customers whose yarn needs are directly in com- 
petition with war orders have been trying to calculate the 
amount of priorities business placed with the spinners 


thus far this fall, but evidently they have underestimated: 


the scope of Government buying. 

It has been noted here that all the larger retail organi- 
zations are relying on textile-garment and related items 
to offset loss of ‘Shard lines” sales in 1943, and they ex- 
pect not only to have enough of the “soft” goods to sus- 
tain their sales volume, but they count on manufacturers 
being able very largely to maintain their quality. 

The retailers are counting on those in the cotton textile 
industry using their skill and experience to overcome ob- 
stacles. Manufacturers are being assured of plenty of de- 
mand for their products. The retailers say that if they 
can continue to exploit color and attractiveness in the 
voods, they get along all right. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


are Rugged, Accurate, 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Textile Aprons that don’t fit can give you fits! 


But OUR Aprons do fit—because they’re pre- 
cision made by experienced craftsmen—in a new 
plant, with modern machinery largely of our own 


exclusive design. A sure fit guaranteed for all 


systems. . . . Write today for free samples and 
prices. 

“Ay A, 

W 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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More than 150 textiles 
needed for military use! 


Cordage, silk Gloves, woolen Deeskin, 26-02. 
AON, Jerse ys Elastique, 180oz 
Cloth, 16-02 Cord, Nylon ning, 224-02. Elastique, 18-02. 
Cloth, jungle Elestiqws, S4-0s. Waste Station used to col- 
table hat fers, 8402. Facing. 16-02. lect flat strips and other 
nim, unahrun ord, sash cotton Flannel, 84-07. process waste. 
Felt, pressed Flannel, 10}-02 
Drill. Flannel 13-oz 
ibe 
Drill, Tio, 
ming, 30-2. 
Nirdton, 
D Melton, 32-07 
Gause, Serec, 14-17 oz 
Itetian 4 serge, 104-07. 
Joon, 5-08 Serge, 
Leas, 1.8.08 10}-08. Collecting card 


Abington Vacuum Card Stripping 


Improves Production and Quality 


Using the Abington T00% Vacuum System, one man strips 675 cards once per 
8-hr. shift. Advantages include: |. definite carding production gain of 4% or 
more; 2. reduces stripping cost and labor by 60% to 90%; 3. improves card- 
ing action by eliminating injurious effects of stripping brush action on wires; 
4. permits an extra stripping per shift as added Product-quality Insurance; 
5. also provides a process waste collection system of wide usefulness. 


| 


USED IN 700 MILLS — BOTH COTTON AND WOOL 


Request Stripper Catalog 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Conserve 


This war will be won by 
proper use of critical met- 
als. Ring Travelers are 
made of these metals. Do 
not overstock or waste. 
They may be badly need- 
ed by others. 


Southern Repre sentatives 
George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


TERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


‘ 
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Labor Relations, Conservation, Maintenance 
Discussed By Mill Men 


(Continued from Page 28) 


CHAIRMAN: It is the business of these fellows render- 
ing first aid to pass on whether it is a minor injury that 
can be fixed up by first aid, or a case for the doctor or 
hospital. Is that the idea? 


Mr. HORNER: Whenever they are in doubt what do 
they do? 


Mr. Horner: Carry the injured person to the doctor. 


CHAIRMAN: I wanted to bring out that point. 


RAy MARLEY (superintendent No. 1 Mill, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Durham, N. C.): Mr. Horner has said a 
lot about new employees. Quite frequently our oldest em- 
ployees.are the ones that have the worst accidents. What 
plan do you have for that? 

Mr. Horner: One of our hardest problems was to get 
our Old employees to realize the importance of safety. 
For that reason, we formed a safety committee four years 
ago. We found that a member of the safety committee 
could get next to certain employees and talk to them and 
appeal to them, where the foreman, overseer and superin- 
tendent could not touch them when it came to appealing 
to the man. We got mighty good results from our safety 
committee approaching such workers as that. 


W. H. Mirey (superintendent Mills Nos. 2 and 5, Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.): What method do 
you use to prevent the same accident from occurring 
twice. In other words, when a man gets hurt, do you 
have some system whereby you try to prevent that same 
thing from happening again ? 

Mr. Horner: Yes. We have our safety committee go 
down to the scene of the accident, and if possible have the 
fellow to whom the accident occurred go through the same 
motion as he did when he was hurt, and then we leave the 
scene of the accident and the safety committee goes back 
in session and forms its opinion. If it is a mechanical 
feature we remedy it at once. If it is due to the human 
angle we take every precaution and every step possible to 
prevent a reoccurrence. 


CHAIRMAN: If these findings are passed on so the en- 
tire personnel becomes familiar with it I feel like it will 
make more people safety conscious. 


Mr. McDoweE vt: I would like to ask who composes 
your committee. Do the employees themselves investigate 
or is it the overseers? 


Mr. HorNeER: Our committee is composed of men from 
from the rank and file of employees. One from each de- 
partment. I say one, because we have a small mill. A large 
plant would necessarily have to have more than one from 
each department on each shift. We have one from the 
card room, one from opening, one from twisting and one 
from winding. 


CHAIRMAN: I think we have about spent our allotted 
time on safety. We will now take up ‘“A’’—the satisfied 
worker. We should be as vitally concerned with keeping 
our workers satished as keeping the machines in good 
running condition. Ed Moore from Bynum, I believe, has 
more satished men than any mill in the state. Tell us the 
secret. 
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Ep Moore (superintendent Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, 
N.C.): Mr. Chairman, I once thought I knew something 
about satisfying workers, but have found I didn’t. I think 
human relationship is a subject we have to discuss freely. 
[ think it is the most important thing we have had to deal 
within a long time. Many of us I would say know some- 
thing about fixing a machine. We can tell when it Is out 
of order-—we know something about what to do with it, 
bu this human side is different. Few of us—I would say 
most .of us—know what to do about that. You have 
asked me to say something about how to satisfy people 
| believe today there are none of us perfectly satisfied. | 
think you just as well go out and dig your grave if you 
are satisfied. I-don’t think anyone is any account who 1s 
perfectly satished. 

Now if I were to ask some of my people what would 
satisfy them, | am pretty sure they would say more wages 

give them more money and they would be satisfied, but 
| find it does not. The more we get the more we want. 
We do not get satisfaction from that. I have noticed one 
thing. We have raised wages several times lately, and 
every time it has decreased our production. I hope that 
has not been your experience. 

(CHAIRMAN: In your opinion what is the best way to 
train learners? Whom do you put them with? 

Mr. Moore: About the best way I know is to put 
them with someone who has character, and a reputation 
for honesty and lovalty. Put them with those people. 
The overseer cannot train them all. He has not got time 
to go through all the details, but these older people, the 
ones who are supposed to know, who have been on the 
job for a good while, know the details of the job. I think 
they should be able to train new help—also as to the dan- 
gers of getting hurt, and point out the places where they 
are most liable to get hurt. | 

(CHAIRMAN: I wonder if anyone has tried training an 
instructor and letting this instructor train new help. We 
used to bring in.a new worker occasionally, and now it 1s 
our experience to bring in several at a time. Has anyone 


tried that method; having someone specialize in instruct-: 


ing new help? 

M.R, HARDEN (superintendent Erwin Mill No. 4, Dur- 
ham): We have found when we place a new employee 
with old employees to learn a job, after a while it becomes 
necessary to place several new employees in that same de- 
partment to learn from old employees. We find that 
pretty soon the old employees get pretty tired of taking 
one learner after another. It handicapped their work, and 
we developed a plan whereby we selected as instructor the 
best person we could find for that work. When the oper- 
ative got to the point where he could operate a certain 


-humber of spindles or looms we raised his pay just a 


little, and put him on more and still more, and we found 
the pay incentive helpful. In that way I think the em- 
ployee was encouraged to try to run a few more looms or 
a few more spindles. In that way the company did not 
lose anything either. When we placed them on regular 
assignments we had a spare hand to help them hold up 
lor two or three weeks until we could leave them by them- 
selves. With the present tremendous turnover of help we 
think it has been a decided improvement over our old 
method. 


(To be continued in Dec. 1 TExTILE BULLETIN ) 
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Just a few cents worth removes 
the starch from hundreds of yards 
of cotton and mixed cotton fabrics 


Desize with 


Exsize is a liquid concentrate 
of enzymes that removes starch 
gently and naturally. Because it 
is fast and thorough in action it 
reduces the amount of chemicals 
needed for bleaching and dyeing 
and permits this reduced quan- 
tity to be more efficient. 

Exsize contains no chemicals 
or alkalis to injure the finest 
fabrics. For further, complete in- 
formation send for FREE booklet 


—today! 


Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 


to help you with desizing problems. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, 


and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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Streamlined Convention Held by N. C. 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
(Continued from Page 30) 


gether different from those they were accustomed to mak- 
ing in peace time, Dr. Murchison warned mill owners not 
rest on their laurels and asserted that the industry must 
be prepared for an unrelenting struggle if it wishes to 
protect its markets from inroads by competitive fibers, 
tive fibers. 


“We must admit that recent developments of a rather 


ominous character point to the fact that revolutionary 


changes in the textile manufacturing field now underway 
will have an adverse effect.on our industry unless we are 
prepared not only to defend ourselves but also to expand 
and extend markets for the innumerable products we are 
capable of making. 

The latest move on the part of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration calling for complete cost data of all kinds of 
cotton textile manufacturing of all kinds of fabrics is 
cause for great concern, Dr. Murchison stressed. 

This year’s convention, confined to one day, was well 
attended. A business meeting was held in the morning 
and featured an address by the retiring president, Wil- 
liam H. Ruffin. The text of his talk can be found on page 

After hearing committee reports, electing new officers 
and passing resolutions of tribute of various members who 
had died during the past, year, the executives adjourned 
for the luncheon session. Dr. Murchison was the featured 
speaker at luncheon. 


New Officers 


The convention elected officers to serve during the en- 
suing year by adopting the nominating committee’s re- 
port, prepared by W. H. Entwistle of Rockingham, chair- 
man, as follows: 

President Ellison A. Smyth, III, of Hendersonville, ad- 
vanced from the first vice-presidency. 

First Vice-President R. Arthur Spaugh, Jr., of Winston- 
Salem, advanced from-second vice-president. 


second Vice-President J. A. Moore of Edenton, whose 


_ term as a director expired. 


Hunter Marshall of Charlotte was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, 

Karl Bishopric of Spray was elected a director to suc- 
ceed Julian Robertson, who is in the Army. Directors 
elected to serve three-year terms were Britt Armfield of 
Burlington, H. K. Hallett of Charlotte, M. W. Heiss of 
Greensboro, J. A. Cooper of Henderson, Edwin Morgan 
of Laurel Hill and C. C. Dawson of Cramerton. 

Convening at 10:30 A. M., the convention heard the 
reports by Mr. Ruffin and by the standing committees. 
Presenting committee reports were the chairmen: taxa- 
tion, R. D. Hall of Belmont and R. E. Thigpen of Char- 
lotte, counsel; safety, M. W. Heiss; membership, C. C. 
Dawson; traffic, F. J. Haywood of Concord: cotton, C. 
A. Cannon of Kannapolis: legislative, Herman Cone of 
Greensboro; finance; Harvey W. Moore of Concord and 
Charlotte: and resolutions, Karl Bishopric. 

Increased number of new employees and the wartime 
strain in the daily work raised the accident. frequency rate 
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during the first nine months of this year to 15.15, com- 
pared with 13.45 in the 1941 period, in cotton textile 
manufacturing plants of North Carolina, according to the 
safety committee’s report. 

The committee, reporting on the seventh annual acci- 
dent prevention campaign, said “a total of 713,424 man- 
hours was lost to the textile industry in the state last year 
on account of disabling injuries.” The report ‘“congratu- 
lated’ the industry “for the fine response” to this year’s 
campaign, in which 331 mills entered and 305 finished. 
This year 38 more plants entered and 50 more plants fin- 
ished than in the 1941 campaign. 

Thirty-four plants completed the contest without a 
disabling injury. Those plants employed 6,250 persons 
working 8,370,507 man-hours. The 1942 contest affected 
a total of 136,545 employees, who worked 183,987,710 
man-hours, compared with 116,601 emplovees and 150,- 
977,985 man-hours in the contest last year, the report 
continued. The increase over the 1941 figures was given 
as 19,944 employees and 33,009,825 man-hours. 

The report pointed out that the success of the accident 
prevention activity. has resulted in reduction of compen- 
sation insurance cost to 55 cents per $100 of payroll this 
year from 82 cents in 1929. The cost last year was 60 
cents. 


Group Winners 


The contest this year was divided into six groups, said 
the report, which listed the group winners, as follows: 


No. 1, Morowebb Cotton Mills, Dallas; No. 2, Bellemont 
Mills, Burlington; No. 3, Victory Mill of Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia; No. 4, Mayfair Mills, Burlington; No. 5, 
Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore; No. 6, Revolution 
Mills, Greensboro. Each of these except Revolution Mills 
had a perfect safety record, and the Revolution plant had 
only one accident. Special mention was made of the Rox- 
boro Mills, at Roxboro, which has not had a lost-time 
accident during the past seven years. 

The report was signed by the North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission of Raleigh, of which T. A. Wilson is 
chairman. 

After lunch, Paul Halstead, secretary of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, answered questions pertaining to time 
and one-half and to double-time pay, in particular relat- 
ing to the coming Thanksgiving holiday. One must pay 
double time for work on the seventh successive day, he 
pointed out. Regarding payment of time and one-half on 
the sixth day, the language of the directive is ambiguous, 
saying “not more than time and a half” for the sixth day, 
over a 40-hour week, he said. © 

Concluding incidents of the convention were the instal- 
lation of newly-elected officers to serve during the ensuing 
year and presentation of the past president’s medal to Mr. 
Ruffin. 

About 170 attended the convention, representing 5.- 
500,000 spindles or about 95 per cent of the equipment 
in North Carolina. Having added 24 mills to its member- 
ship, the association is now close to its possible maximum. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


TEXTILE MILL. SUPPLY COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


COLUMBUS IRON WORKS COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


TEXTILE SUPPLY COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS and 
RING TWISTER BOBBINS 


can replace your present wooden 
equipment to your advantage. 
No critical metal involved. 


AUTOMATIC LOOM, SPINNING 
and TWISTER BOBBINS 


Accurately Made-—Rigidly Tested 


H. & P. Spool & Bobbin Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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N. C. Cotton Manufacturers 
Hear Retiring President 
(Continued from Page 35) 


our employees. In due course after this war, with really 
free world trade, it would certainly seem impossible to 
maintain, and we regard them both as desirable, parity 
price for cotton and high wages for our employees unless 
heavy subsidies are obtained. It would seem impossible 
to either export cotton and its products from this country 
or to sell our own products domestically without high 
tariff protection in view of the fact that our wages would 
probably be up to ten times higher than those paid in 
competing countries. Probably no one has the answer to- 
day to that dire threat, but it is not too early for us to 
seriously think about it. 

We are to have the pleasure of hearing Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, and 
it, therefore, is not very appropriate to quote him here. I 
was greatly impressed, however, with the statement in his 
recent annual address to the Institute that we must not 
necessarily accept the so-called “inevitable.” To quote 
him, ““He who accepts the inevitable will certainly get it.” 
This reference just made is not a criticism of any of the 
methods or policies we have adopted today, but the very 
essence of democracy calls for the vigorous defense of our 
convictions and fundamental rights, and we must not get 
into the spirit of accepting everything that comes along 
as inevitable. 

On the other hand, I am sure that I speak with the 
full approval of this membership when | say that we are 
wholeheartedly, enthusiastically and vigorously determin- 
ed to do everything we can to support and further in the 
greatest possible way the war efforts of this nation and 
of our allies and we pledge ourselves unreservedly to that 
end. | 

| feel we need more than ever today strong and vigor- 
ous state and sectional associations, with the addition, no 


A 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


- 


F. M. WALLACE ae 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA} 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


doubt, of the services of trained statisticians and econom- 
ists, and more than ever the many valuable services that 
are being rendered our industry by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. I wish that all of. you could have heard (as I was 
privileged to do) the splendid and badly needed defense 
by Dr. Murchison of our whole industry in Washington 
last August before the War Labor Board. We should give 
these associations and the Institute our strong and vigor- 
ous support. 

Let me say that I appreciate greatly, indeed, the honor 
you conferred upon me in making me president of this 
association. Hunter Marshall, our efficient secretary and 
treasurer, throughout the year has been always ready with 
initiative and perseverance to serve the best interests of 
this membership, as has his capable secretary, Miss Rob- 
inson. The chairmen of our various committees have done 
their duties well. I want to thank them all both for this 
membership and for myself for their fine services. 


Convenience, Inc., Buys Property 


GREENVILLE, 5. C.—R. C. McCall, president of Con- 
venience, Inc., recently announced the purchase by his 
corporation of the Red Bank Mill, of Martel Mills, prop- 
erty at Lexington, consisting of a modern spinning and 
weaving mill of approximately 15,000 spindles, 400 looms 
and 350 acres of land and houses for workers. 2 

Mr. McCall said the mill is adapted to the manufacture 
of gauze fabrics and will be converted as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

The purchase price was not disclosed. 

C. C. Rush of Lexington will continue as superintend- 
ent and C. L. Steele will be office manager. 

The entire output of the Red Bank Mill will be used 
by Convenience in the manufacture of surgical dressings 
and bandages for the Army.. The company has two build- 
ings in Greenville. 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus, Ohio 
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Very Fine Filament Produced 
By Celanese 


Development of a synthetic textile filament so fine that 
it has only one-eighth the weight of the finest one ever 
produced by the silk worm has been announced. Devel- 
oped in the laboratories of the Celanese Corp. of America, 
this new filament is but one-eighth of one denier, whereas 
the finest natural silk filament is approximately one 
denier. 

It is believed that this new filament may be expected 
to replace silk after the war in luxury products, such as 
sheer chiffons and one-thread hosiery. 

This new triumph of American technology is the finest 
textile filament produced by man or nature. Only the 
strand of a spider’s web rivals it in fineness. The new 
filament has a diameter of approximately 1-10,000ths ot 
an inch, and 20,000 miles of it weighs only one pound. 

One hundred six of these filaments are twisted together 
to form a 2Q0-denier Celanese “Fortisan” yarn which 
promises to be a great factor in post-war textile develop- 
ment both in consumer and industrial fields. 

‘“Fortisan’ is the name given to the range of super- 
strong yarns produced by Celanese Corp. of America. 
Since shortly before the entrance of the United States 
into the war the entire output of “Fortisan” has been 
earmarked for war work in fields where once silk was 
used exclusively. 

The discovery also is another evidence of the surpris- 
ing ingenuity of American business and science in meet- 
ing the problems of a war-time economy. Since a short 
time before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, silk 
imports from the Orient have been stopped. 


To Advise On Synthetic Textiles 


The Army has appointed a special committee, com- 
posed of nationally known chemists, fiber and textile au- 
thorities to serve as a clearing house between the Quar- 
termaster Corps and the synthetic fiber industry on all 
technical matters relating to the utilization of man-made 
fibers and textiles in Army equipment procured by the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

The committee, operating under,the supervision of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, Washington, in- 
cludes: Professor E. R. Schwartz, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Lewis Hird, Samuel Hird & Sons: 
William Klopman, Burlington Mills; Dr. Harold DeWitt 
Smith, A. M. Tenney Associates; Colonel Max O. Wainer, 
president, the Quartermaster Board; Lieutenant William 
H. McLean and Richard R. Walton (secretary of the 
committee), both of the Research and Development 
Branch, Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Directly responsible for the committee’s activities on 
behalf of the War Department is Colonel Georges F. 
Doriot, chief of the Research and Development Branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 

A technical sub-committee, operating under the main 
committee, has also been appointed. It consists of the 
following: Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, A. M. Tenney As- 
sociates, chairman; Dr. Ernest Benger, DuPont Co.; Jo- 
seph Meierhans, J. P. Stevens Co., and C. E. Geier, Du- 
plan Corp. 
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The Onyx organization is 
pledged 100 per cent with all 
its resources and equipment in 
this fight for ultimate Victory. 
To all mills and finishing plants 
engaged in supplying the 
armed forces with textiles 
Onyx extends its modern fa- 
cilities and experienced per- 
sonnel to assist in any way 
your problems dictate. Your 


inquiries are solicited. 


Let us all get behind the Presi- 


dent and see this fight through 
to Victory. Do more than your 
share—buy War Savings Bonds 


and Stamps—every day. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. 1. 


Charlotte Office: 124 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


In Canada: 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Toronto, Ont. 


Mid-Western Representatives: 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., Chicago, Iill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BOSS CARDER: 


“How about fitting up several 
machines with the new Fuller- 
gript Flat Card Brushes? We 
‘an put them on ourselves with- 
out sending the brush cores 
 @way.” 
SUPERINTENDENT: 


“That's a good idea, I've heard 
a lot about those brushes." 


It’s as simple as that to start an Order 


ITH FULLERGRIPT you can realize a saving if you buy four pre- 
W formed, spiraled, steel-backed brush strips. These can be 

quickly fastened to your flat-card wood cores by your own 
Maintenance Department. Thousands of flat cards in mills today have 
our durable, all-metal brush construction in use. Progressive mills are 
replacing old tufted constructions with dependable FULLERGRIPT. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


Industrial Division, Dept. 8C 


3584A MAIN STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 


300C—2000 


WENTWORTH 


‘Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


COO D000 D000 000000 C00 000090900 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


0002000 


Salvaging Broken Parts 
(Continued from Page 20) 
shipper rod, quadrant, girt bracket for evener slide shift, 
connecting rod rack, slide for shipper rack calender plates, 
incline grate bars, beater bonnets, glass door, screens, car- 
rying rolls, feed roll, cylinder shaft and fan casings. 
Card Room 

Card ‘and lap winder parts: frame girth in center, arch, 
frame girth licker-in, frame girth in doffer end, frame 
side, doffer bonnet name plate, division sheet under licker- 
in, door girth at licker-in, cylinder casing top piece, cylin- 
der casing lid, cylinder casing bottom piece, cylinder 
casing at licker-in, draft piece under feed roll apron, cyl- 
inder screen licker-in half, cylinder screen doffer end half, 
door for girth at doffer end, doffer head, doffer dust apron, 
licker-in screen base, licker-in screen toe, doffer bonnet, 
cylinder spider, cylinder box lid, cylinder box bushing, 
cylinder shaft, cylinder pulleys, cylinder pulleys driving 
licker-in, pulley on hub driving flats, cylinder box, knob 
for doffer gear covers, doffer bearer pulley, doffer lever 
bushing, doffer change gear, doffer gear cover stand, dof- 
fer lever stand, doffer pulley stud, switch gear under 
cover, doffer gear, doffer gear cover, doffer lever, doffer 
lever, doffer trigger, doffer spider, doffer grinder pulley, 
dotter dust apron bracket, doffer comb box cover, doffer 
comb box fork. doffer comp for eccentric, doffer comb box 
cap, doffer comb binder pulley, doffer comb binder pulley 
stand, doffer shaft, doffer comb finger, comb blades. for 
flats and doffer combs, draft plates hogs ear, calender 
rolls, calender roll gear cover, calender roll clearers, calen- 
der roll gears, calender roll shaft, side shaft, top stand, tie 
rod, grinder stands for doffer and cylinders, side shaft at 
licker-in, tighter stands, bottom and top, back stands, 
rocker arms, sprocket stands, rotary brush, hackle combs, 
Hat stripper comb, flat driving pulley, draft change gear, 
licker-in shrouds, feed rolls, feed rolls bearings, interme- 
diate gear covers, screen adjusting blocks, licker-in mote 
knives, rod for spare-lap hooks, licker-in mote kife brack- 
ets, licker-in pulleys, hooks for spare laps, feed plates, lap 
rolls, lap guides, card side panels, licker-ins complete, 
flats, scavenger rolls, flat chains, and flat brush, and coiler 
heads and shafts. 

Drawing 

Calender rolls, calender clearers, calender bearings, cal- 
ender gear covers, coilers, tube gears, tube gear covers, 
spur gear, shaft gear, upright shaft gear, turn tables, turn 
table base plates, top rolls, bushings, stands, gears-and 
bearings can be kept in a good state of repair by proper 
work on the supervisor’s part. 

Many fly frame parts can be salvaged, when broken or 
worn, If proper attention is given to repairs: bobbin gears, 
bobbin shaft gears, bolsters, molster rail guards. builders. 
builer motion parts, cap bar fingers, casings, century lift- 
ing parts, change gearing, clearers, cone lifter, cone parts, 
contact parts, creel parts, compound motion parts, draft 
gearing connections, spindles, spindle gears, steps, step 
rails, lifting shaft parts, lock shaft parts, main shaft parts, 
metallic roll stands, top rolls, shell and solid rolls, roll 
mantles, roll stands, roving flyers, fly pressers, samson 
and rail parts, weight chanins, winder parts, spider parts, 
square head bolts and screws, and many other things such 
as carriage brackets, sprocket yokes, casings support and 
gear covers. 
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Cotton Replacing Fur in Cold Climate 
Garments for Soldiers 


Since Arctic clothing means fur parkas to most people, 


it may come as surprising ‘news that quite a few Army. 


garments for wear in freezing temperatures are now being 


made from cotton fabrics, according to the War Depart- | 


ment. They include the winter-type field jacket and the 
jacket recently developed for mountain troops. 

The chief components of Arctic clothing are layers ot 
soft lightweight insulating material worn beneath a wind- 
resistant cover that serves to maintain the body heat at a 
desirable temperature. With the idea of developing this 
material to its most efficient use the Army’s Quartermas- 
ter Corps has called upon a‘number of Arctic explorers as 
consultants including Sir Hubert Wilkins, Dr. Steffansson 
and men who accompanied Admiral Byrd into the Antarc- 


tic and they all agree that no nation has improved updn 


the fur parka of the Eskimo to the extent that the United 
States has in using closely woven, wind-resistant cotton 
fabrics on a large scale. 2 
Other requisites of these new fabrics are that they pos- 
sess unusual strength plus a natural water-repellancy and 
thus far cotton fabrics made from combed yarn have 
proven to be the most satisfactory. The ideal cloth for 
this purpose is Type I, five-ounce twill, commonly known 
s “Byrd cloth” because Admiral Byrd was one of its 


‘first users. 


As is well known throughout the textile industry, Byrd 
cloth has had a spectacular development from the time it 
was originally tried out by Antarctic explorers. It is an 
American version of the English “Grenfell cloth” which 
also was especially developed for Arctic conditions. 

[In considering the requirements for the Army it was al 
first felt desirable to use the Byrd cloth for conditions re- 
quiring a high degree of wind-resistance and water-repel- 
lancy. It was soon found, however, that the quantities 
required by the Quartermaster Corps for this cloth, be- 
cause of the nature of its construction and the slow rate 
of production, could not be provided in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet military requirements. Accordingly, the cloth 
known as Type II wind-resistant poplin was developed in 
a plain weave with a lower thread count which has proven 
upon extensive laboratory and field analyses to be fairly 
satisfactory as a wind-resistant fabric for many Army 


uses, including the field jacket, the parka for Arctic and 


mountain troops and the parka-type overcoat for extreme- 
ly cold climates. 


Recently, however, the Quartermaster Corps in at-. 
tempting to provide for the needs of mountain troops | 


where wind velocity is high and climatic conditions very 


severe, decided that the Byrd cloth was the only fabric 


to meet the particular requirement for a reversible wind- 
resistent garment for such troops. Accordingly, this par- 
ticular fabric has been standardized for the purpose. It is 
not contemplated at. the present time, because of the diff- 
culties of production of this fabric, that it would be prac- 
ticable to expand its use to other types of clothing. 

While requirements of the Byrd cloth have not yet 
reached a high level, it is expected by Army authorities 
that as further need develops where conditions require 
the widespread use of this special fabric, additional pro- 
duction will be needed from the combed goods branch of 
the cotton textile industry. 
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“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine” 
in Flat Inspection Too 


The old adages may get tiresome with repetition, 
but they're just as true today as ever. Referring 
back to our headline, the inspection of the card 
flats should be neverending by the card grinders 
as they make their rounds. Felting of the flats, 
facing blisters, crushed wire and other undesir- 
able conditions can be corrected before much 
damage is done, IF NOTICED IN TIME. 


At each grinding the flat screws should be test- 
ed. If loose ones are found, then the entire 
chain should be examined and the loose screws 
tightened. 


ASHWORTH 


PIONEERS IN CARD awe 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. | 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING co. 
FACTORIES @AREPAIR SHOPS 


FALL RIVER FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA 
WORCESTER CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA, DALLAS 


DISTRIBUTING PO 


FALL ER, WORCE 
a PHILADELPHIA, CHAR 
Be) GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, D 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all 
of Napping Mac 

Clothing for Special 
a Garnet Wire Sole 
Metallic Wire « 
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GOOD THING 


REMEMBER 


That forty years of Experience 
enables us to render SERVICE to 
the Textile Industry that cannot 
be duplicated in the... 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling 
and Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W, solicit your inquiries 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO. Inc 
CHAR IO 1 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, 
and Erectors of Cotton Mil Machinery 


W.H. MONTY. Pres. and Treas. 


Lindsay Estate $370,060 


Pont, N. C—R:. O. L High Point textile 
manufacturer, who died recently, left an estate valued at 
$370,000, it was disclosed recently when executors, Mrs. 
Lindsay, his wife, and the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
qualified in the office of the clerk of Superior Court. 

The estate, it was shown in the records, includes per- 
sonal property valued at $346,810 and the balance in real 
estate. 

Beneliciaries of the will are the widow, Mrs. Ida Gor- 
don Lindsay, and one daughter, Miss Frances Gordon 
Lindsay, and one son, R. O. Lindsay, Jr., all of High 
Point. 


New Federal Salary Regulations 


(Continued from Page 25) 


. work between Jan. 1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942, un- 
less to correct gross inequities or to aid in the effec- 
tive prosécution of the war. Any decrease in such 
salary rate after Oct. 3, 1942, shall be considered in 
contravention of the act and the regulations, rulings, 
or orders promulgated thereunder if such decrease is 
made prior to the approval of the board or the com- 
missioner, as the case may. be. 


sec. 4010. 9. Decreases in salaries of over $5,000.—In 


the case of a salary rate existing as of the close of Oct. 


1942, under which an employee is paid a salary of $5,000 
or more per annum, no decrease in such rate made by the 
employer shall be considered in contravention of the act 
and the regulations promulgated under the (see Section 
5 (B) of the act); provided, however, that if by virtue of 
such decrease the new salary paid to the employee is less 
than $5,000 per annum, then the validity of such decrease 
below $5,000 shall be determined under the provisions oi 
Section 4010. 8 of these regulations. 


sec. 4010. 10. Limitation on certain salaries.—(A) No 
amount of salary (exclusive of any amounts allowable 
under paragraphs (B) and (C) of this section) shall be 
paid or authorized to be paid to or accrued to the account 
of any employee or received by him during the taxable 
year which, after reduction by the Federal income taxes 
on the amount of such salary, would exceed $25,000. The 
amount of such Federal income taxes shall be determined 


(1) by applying to the total amount of salary (exclusive 


of any amounts allowable under paragraphs (B) and (C) 
of this section) paid of accrued during the taxable year, 
undiminished by any deductions, the rates of taxes im- 
posed by Chapter 1 of the code (not including Section 
466) as if such amount of salary were the net income 
(after the allowance of credits applicable thereto), the 
surtax net income, and the victory tax net income, re 
spectively, and (2) without allowance of any credits 
against any of such taxes. 


(B) In any case in which an employee establishes 
that his income from all sources is insufficient to meet 
payments customarily made to charitable, educa- 
tional or other organizations described in Section 23 
(C) of the code, without resulting in undue hardship, 
then an additional amount sufficient to meet such 
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payments may be paid or authorized to be paid to or ! 
accrued to the account of any employee or received 
by him during the taxable year even though it ex- 
ceeds the amount otherwise computed under para- 


graph 


(C) In any case in which an emplovee establishes that, 
after resorting to his income from all sources, he is un- 
able, without disposing of assets at a substantial financial! 


loss resulting in undue hardship, to meet payments for 7 
the following: 

(1) Required payments (excluding accelerated pay- i 


ments) by the employee during the taxable year on anv 
life insurance policies on his life which were in force on 
Oct. 3, 1942. 


(2) Required payments (excluding accelerated pay- 
ments) made by the emplovee during the taxable year on 
any fixed obligations for which he was obligated on Oct. 
3, 1942, 


(3). Federal income taxes of the employee for prior 
, taxable vears which are paid during the taxable year, not 
I including Federal income taxes on the allowance under 
' paragraph (A) for any prior year, an additional amount 
sufficient to meet such payments may be paid or author- 
ized to be paid to or accrued to the account of any em- 
plovee or received by him during the taxable year, even 
though it exceeds the amount otherwise computed under 
paragraph (A): 


BOYCE 
.(D) In the case of an individual who is an employee WEAVER’S 


of more than one person, the aggregate of the salaries re- : 

ceived by such individual shall, under such circumstances KNOTTER 
as may be set forth in regulations promulgated under the 

authority of these regulations, be treated as if paid by a 

single employer. 


Speed-up is the watchword of in- 

(E) No amount of salary shall be paid or authorized 

to be paid-to or accrued to the account of any emplovee 

or received by him after the date of approval of these weil as airplanes, Guns, tanks, ships. 
regulations by the President and before Jan. 1, 1943. 

the total salary paid, authorized, accrued or received for 


dustry today. It goes for textiles as 


Boyce Weaver's Knotter is an in- 


strument of faster, better work in textile 
the calendar year 1942, exceeds the amount of salary ” 
which would otherwise be allowable under paragraph (A) manufacturing. 
of this section and also exceeds the total salary paid. au- 
| Keep your Boyce Knotters in perfect 
thorized, accrued or received for the calendar year 1941. 
condition. Use our highly organized repair 
(F) Except as provided in paragraph (E) of this sec- . 
tion, the provisions. of this section shall be applicable to and new parts system of maintenance. . . 
salary paid or accrued after Dec. 31, 1942, regardless of Only Mill Devices Company can guaran- 
| when authorized and regardless of any contract or agree- : 
tee you the complete service for which 
ment made before or after such date. 
the Boyce Knotter is famous. 
sec, 4010. 11. Effect of unlawful payments.—(A) If 
: any wage or salary payment is made in contravention of 


the act or the regulations, rulings or orders promulgated 
thereunder, as determined by the board or the commis- 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


sioner, as the case may be, the entire amount of such pay- 


ment shall be disregarded by the executive departments 

and all other agencies of the Government in determining ae me A. B. CARTER, INC. | 

the costs or expenses of any employer for the purpose of | GASTONIA, N. C. 
Le calculating deductions including the emergency price con- SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

trol act of 1942, or any maximum price regulation thereof, R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S, LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
or for the purpose of ulating deductions under the Eastern (ncluding Canada) C. HERRICK, 44. FRANKLIN STREET, 
. revenue laws of the United States, or for the purpose ot! PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

determining costs of expenses of any contract made by or European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


GOOD THING 10 


REMEMBER 


That forty years of Experience 
enables us to render SERVICE to 
the Textile that cannot 
be duplicated in the.. 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling 
and trecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


/ / 
JO icil Your LNGULPLES 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO, Inc 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, 
_ and Erectors of Cotten Mill Machinery 


W.H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Lindsay Estate Is $370,060 


HicH Point, N. C.—R. O. Lindsay, High Point textile 
manufacturer, who died recently, left an estate valued at 
$370,000, it was disclosed recently when executors, Mrs. 
Lindsay, his wife, and the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
qualifed in the office of the clerk of Superior Court. 

The estate, it was shown in the records, includes per- 
sonal property valued at $346,810 and the balance in real 
estate. 

Beneficiaries of the will are the widow, Mrs. Ida Gor- 
don Lindsay, and one daughter, Miss Frances Gordon 
Lindsay, and one son, R. O. Lindsay, Jr., all. of High 
Point. 


New Federal Salary Regulations 
(Continued from Page 25) 


work between Jan. 1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942, un- 
less to correct gross inequities or to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. Any decrease in such | 
salary rate after Oct. 3, 1942, shall be considered in ? 
contravention of the act and the regulations, rulings, 
or orders promulgated thereunder if such decrease is 
made prior to the approval of the board or the com- 
missioner, as the case may be. 


sec. 4010. 9. Decreases in salaries of over $5,000.—In 
the case of a salary rate existing as of the close of Oct. 
1942, under which an employee is paid a salary of $5,000 
or more per annum, no decrease in such rate made by the 
employer shall be considered in contravention of the act 
and the regulations promulgated under the (see Section 
5 (B) of the act); provided, however, that if by virtue of 
such decrease the new salary paid to the employee is less 
than $5,000 per annum, then the validity of such decrease 
below $5,000 shall be determined under the provisions ot 
Section 4010. 8 of these regulations. 


Sec. 4010. 10. Limitation on certain salaries.—(A) No 


amount of salary (exclusive of any amounts allowable 


under paragraphs (B) and (C) of this section) shall be 
paid or authorized to be paid to or accrued to the account 
of any. employee or received by him during the taxable 
year which, after reduction by the Federal enol taxes 
on the amount of such salary, would exceed $25,000. The 
amount of such Federal income taxes shall be aeapediad 
(1) by applying to the total amount of salary (exclusive 
of any amounts allowable under paragraphs (B) and (C) 
of this section) paid of accrued during the taxable year, 
undiminished by any deductions, the rates of taxes im- 
posed by Chapter 1 of the code (not including Section 
466) as 11 such amount of salary were the net income 
(after the allowance of credits applicable thereto), the 
surtax net income, and the victory tax net income, re 
spectively, and (2) without allowance of any credit: 
against any of such taxes. 


(B) In any case in which an employee establishes 
that his income from all sources is insufficient to meet 
payments customarily made to charitable, educa- 
tional or other organizations described in Section 23 


(C) of the code, without resulting in undue hardship, 
then an additional amount. sufficient to meet such 
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payments may be paid or authorized to be paid to or 
accrued to the account of any employee or received 
by him during the taxable vear even though it ex- 
ceeds the amount otherwise computed under para- 


graph (A). 


(C) In any case in which an employee establishes that, 
after resorting to his income from all sources, he is un- 
able, without disposing of assets at a substantial financial 
loss resulting in undue hardship, to meet payments for 
the following: 


(1) Required payments ‘(excluding accelerated pay- 
ments). by the employee during the taxable vear on any 
life insurance policies on his life which were in force or 
Oct. 3, 1942, 


(2) Required payments (excluding accelerated pay- 
ments) made by the employee during the taxable year on 
any fixed obligations for which he was obligated on Oct. 
3, 1942, 


(3) Federal income taxes of the emplovee for prior 
taxable vears which are paid during the taxable year, not 
including Federal income taxes on the allowance under 
paragraph (A) for any prior year, an additional amount 
sufficient to meet such payments may be paid or author- 
ized to be paid to or accrued to the account of any em- 
ployee or received by him during the taxable year, even 
though it exceeds the amount otherwise computed under 
paragraph (A). 


(D) In the case of an individual who is an employee 
of more than one person, the aggregate of the salaries re- 
ceived by such individual shall, under such circumstances 
as may be set forth in regulations promulgated under the 
authority of these regulations, be treated as if paid by a 
single emplover. 


(E) No amount of salary shall be paid or authorized 
to be paid to or accrued to the account of any emplovee 
or received by him after the date of approval of these 
regulations by the President and before Jan. 1, 1943. if 
the total salary paid, authorized, accrued or received for 
the calendar year 1942, exceeds the amount of salary 
which would otherwise be allowable under paragraph (A) 
of this section and also exceeds the total salary paid, au- 
thorized, accrued or received for the calendar year 1941. 


(F') Except as provided in paragraph (EF) of this sec- 
tion, the provisions of this section shall be applicable to 
salary paid or accrued after Dec. 31, 1942, regardless of 
when authorized and regardless of any contract or agree- 
ment made before or after such date. 


Sec: 4010. 11. Effect of unlawful payments.—(A) Tf 
any wage or salary payment is made in contravention of 
the act or the regulations, rulings or orders promulgated 
thereunder, as determined by the board or the commis- 
sioner, as the case may be, the entire amount of such pay- 
ment shall be disregarded by the executive departments 
and all other agencies of the Government in determining 
the costs or expenses of any employer for the purpose of 
calculating deductions including the emergency price con- 
trol act of 1942, or any maximum price regulation thereof, 
or for the purpose of calculating deductions under the 
revenue laws of the United States, or for the purpose ot 
determining costs of expenses of any contract made by or 
on behalf of the United States. The term “law or regu- 
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strument of faster, better work in textile 


condition. Use our highly organized repair 


WEAVER’S 
AKNOTTER 


Speed-up is the watchword of in- 


dustry today. It goes for textiles as 


well as airplanes, guns, tanks, ships. 


Th 


Boyce Weaver's Knotter is an in- 


manufacturing. 


Keep your Boyce Knotters in perfect 


and new parts system of maintenance... 
Only Mill Devices Company can guaran- | a 
tee you the complete service for which _ 


the Boyce Knotter is famous. y 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R, D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Includine Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER; ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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+ lations’ as used herein includes any law or regulation 
hereafter enacted or promulgated. In the case of wages 
or salaries decreased in contravention of the act or reg- 
ulations, rulings or orders promulgated thereunder, the 
amount to be disregarded is the amount of the wage or 
salary paid or accrued. In the case of wages or salaries 
increased in contravention of the act or regulations, rul- 
ings or orders pdomulgated thereunder, the amount to be 
disegarded is the amount of the wage or salary paid or 
accrued and not merely an amount representing an in- 
crease in such wage or salary. In the case of a salary in 
excess of the amount allowable under Section 4010. 10 of 
a these regulations which is paid or accrued to an employee 
sTuizarie - 2 during his taxable vear in contravention of the act or reg- 
amount to be disregarded is the full amount of such sal- 
ary and not merely the amounting representing the excess 
over the amount allowable under such Section 4010. 10. 


# E Al H E R B E L g 8 I N G (B’) Payments made or received in violation of 


REPORTS WATER TREATMENT WATER SUPPLY SURVEYS POWER | 


es : . the authority of the act are subject to the penal pro- 
HECK (domestic) STRAPS visions of the act. 
| Goodrich Mechanical Sec. 4010. 12. Exempt employers—The provisions 
of Sections 4010.7, 4010. 8 and 4010. 9 of these 
Rubber Goods | 


regulations shall apply only in the case of an em- 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO. plover who employs more than eight individuals. 


213 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. | sec: 4010. 13. Salary allowances under internal 

Southern Representative : revenue code.—No provision of: these regulations 

T. J. DIGBY, JR. Box 244 Greer, S.C. | shall preclude the commissioner from disallowing as 
Phone 159-W a deduction in computing Federal income tax any 


compensation paid by an employer (regardless of the 
number of employees and of the amount paid to any 


employee) in excess of a ‘‘reasonable allowance” in 
GATES VULCO ROPE accordance with the provisions of Section 23 (A) of 
e V-Drives the code. 
e V-Flat Sec. 4010. 14. Statutory salaries and wages.—These 
@ Quarter-Turn regulations shall be applicable to any salary or wages 
@ Double-V paid by the United States, any state, territory or posses- 
GATES Textile Drives sion, or political subdivision thereof, the District of Co- 
@ Cone Belts lumbia, OF any aes or instrumentality of any one or 
@ Card Bands more of the foregoing, except where the amount of such 
e Evener Belts : salary or wages is fixed by statute. 
Sec. 4010. 15. Territories and possessions.—-The board 
GATES Industrial Hose and the commissioner shall have the authority to exempt 
ENGINEERING SALES CO. trom the operation of these regulations any wages or sala- 
Bullders Bldg. Allen Bidg. ries paid in any territory or possession of the United 
‘Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. States where deemed necessary for the effective adminis- 


tration of the act and these regulations. 


Sec. 4010. 16. Regulations of economic stabilization 


direct ——-The director shall have authority to issue such 
| regulations as he deems necessary to amend or modify 


these regulations. 


WE MANUFACTURE | Sec. 4010. 17. Effect of Executive Order No. 9250. 
Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Bases, Whorls, To the extent that the provisions of Executive Order No. 
Cast Iron Ring Holders, Lifting Rod Bushings, 9250, dated Oct. 3, 1942 (7 F..R. 7871) are inconsistent 


Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. Ue 
oe with these regulations, such provisions are hereby super- 


REPAIRING seded. 
Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring J ced I. BYRNES, 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. Economic Stabilization Director. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- Approved: 
grooved. FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, 


The White House. 
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OBITUARY 
ELGAR A. BRICK 
Elgar A. Brick, textile technician and consultant for 
the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., passed 
away suddenly last month. His work: in the textile field 
was long and varied and brought him 
in very close contact with textile mills | 
and dyers throughout the country. In 
later years his activities were largely 
confined to the middle Atlantic states. | 
He was connected with the Onyx Oil 
& Chemical Co. for the past 31 years. 
Previously Mr. Brick was with Joseph 
Bancroft & Son, Wilmington, . Del., 
and the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. Mr. Brick was 
born in Gloucester City, N. J., in 1867. 
WALTER B. PUTNAM | 
CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—Walter Bryan Putnam, 46, | 
prominent citizen, was found dead at his home Nov. 9, | 
the victim of a heart attack. | 
Mr. Putnam-was born in Cleveland County, June 9, 
1896, 
Mr. Putnam was prominent in textiles and had been. 
superintendent of the Carlton Yarn Mills since its organi- | 


zation here in 1922 and at the time of his death he was 
also superintendent: of the Nuway Spinning Mill and 
Howell Mfg. Co., all of Cherryville. 


GEORGE B. HARRIS 


HENDERSON, N. C.——Funeral services were held re- 
cently for George B. Harris, 91, who died at Maria Par- 
ham Hospital after an illness of several months. 

Mr. Harris was a director in both Henderson and Har- 
riet Cotton Mills, and was one of the founders of the 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. in 1889. For 53 consecutive 
vears he had attended annual meetings of the stockholders 
and directors. For many years Mr. Harris was associated 
with his brother, S. R. Harris, ahd with L. R. Gooch in 
the tobacco warehouse business here. Five children sur- 
vive. 


J. E. FARQUHAR 


J. E. (Pete) Farquhar, 45, Greenville, S. C., cotton 
man, was killed recently when his automobile crashed 
into a truck near Ware Shoals, S. C. He was formerly 
with D. E. McCuen & Co., and later organized Farquhar 
& Co. He leaves his widow and two sons. 


MRS. G. W. ROBERTSON 


Mrs. George W. Robertson died recently at Danville, 
Va., after a long illness.. 

Mrs. Robertson was the wife of the retired general su- 
perintendent of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
which company he had served over 50 years. 
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E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Division office and warehouse 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Production Record To Be Set 
PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING : In Woven Cotton Cloth 


All Types Colors on 
9 A new all-time production record of approximately 12,- 
Cotton Yarns 


500,000,000 square yards of woven cotton cloth for the 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY calendar year of 1942 is anticipated by the Association of 


a ‘ BELMONT, N. C. Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, it was stated re- 

| cently by W. Ray Bell, president of the organization. ’ 

: | Such volume would exceed by more than a billion square : 

4 yards the War Production Board’s estimate for last year i 
(11,328,000,000 square yards.) It is four billion square } 


a BANDING tate vards more than the aver: age annual pre-war output from 4 


1935 to 1939 inclusive. 


According to Mr. Bell, cloth production can be meas- » 
ured fairly accurately by the spindle hour activity of the 
entire cotton-textile industry, which is reported monthly I 
by the Bureau of the Census... For three quarters of the ). 


year to date, total operations haye been around 100 bil- 
lion active spindle hours. Assuming the same relationship 
to cloth yardage as prevailed last year, it is calculated 
that production has already exceeded 9,300,000,000 


Dixon's Patent Re- 


Send for samples 


DIXON SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, 


versible and Lock | square vards of all types of woven cloth. Maintenance of 
with Soe ‘olline this rate during the final quarter is not fully assured due 
| 1, — Sad- to increasing difficulties of labor supply and price restric- 
a tila pA a tions but Mr. Bell relies on the producing genius of the 
fa rup. industry to find a way, at least to keep a maximum flow 


to the war agencies. and into essential civilian products, 
which together are expected to require three-fourths of 
the total yardage. 


~ 


“The remarkable thing about this high rate of cotton- 
textile productivity,” said Bell, “is that it has been ac- 
complished concurrently with a substantial decline in fa- 
cilities. At. the beginning of 1936 there were 29 million 
spindles in place. Today, less than 24 million. The chief 


ONE ULRMACY \ 


LONGER 
LASTING 
problem, however, is that of maintaining third shift oper- a 

BO ations at a time when manpower is being sought by every- 
FU RNACES body, from the Army down. ; 

“The production gains are largely concentrated in fab- 

| rics directly related to war necessities and some product 
divisions will share relatively little, if at all, in the in- 
creased volume. More and more, the character of overall 
production is being determined by the perspective of war 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 


agencies. Chief example this year has been a substantial | ; 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. diversion from certain apparel and household goods to 
Hartsville, S. C. sheetings and osnaburgs for use in the fabrication of agri- 


cultural bags, sand bags and other uses formerly supplied 
by jute burlap. Military and naval requirements for 
twills, drills and duck have been exceptionally large and. : 
prominent in the preferred classifications of product.” 


“WAR IN THE SPINNING ROOM!” 


Today's all-out people’s war reaches to all cor- 
ners of the globe . . . even into your Spinning 
Room, where speed is as vital as victory itself! 
Dary’s job is to keep spinning production rolling 
in high by supplying high speed Travelers . 
superior Travelers made by skilled workmen, 

7 using Dary’s famous 45 year old process that 

| | means unequalled Ring Travelers for today’s 
“high-pressure” manufacturing! 


Industrial Rayon Corp. Reports 


Industrial Rayon Corp. and subsidiary report for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 a net income of $1,506,403, 
after all charges, including Federal taxes based on the 
1942 Revenue Act, equal to $1.98 a share, as compared 


See a Dary representative TODAY! with $1,706,251, or $2.25 a share for the corresponding 
1941 period. 


Tit DAR} RING TRAVELER UU., Taunton, Mass. Net sales for the 1942 period were $15,514,795: sales 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. Wy | for the 1941 period were not given. The Federal normal 

JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atianta, Ga. . | and excess profits tax, less 10 per cent post-war credit, 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. | , amounted to $3,904,000 to the nine months of 1942, as 
against $2,617,000. 
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Wool Situation Should Cause namely, the first six months of 1943, but the worsted 

No Optimism branch of the industry would have to receive some addi- 

tional military orders if a reduction in operations and re- 

Officials of the Wool Section of the Textile, Clothing sultant loss of employees is to be avoided. In this connec- 


tion it was pointed out to the committee that a large 
proportion of the reduction in military orders for worsteds 


and Leather Branch informed members of the Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee recently that they are disturbed about the optimistic 
reports on the wool supply situation which were prevalent fe: | 
supply to fabricate in the usual manner, manufacturers 


will be partly compensated for by increased civilian re- 
quirements. Therefore, if new wool is not in sufficient 


a ; : will have to use their ingenuity to find means of produc- 
With the 1942 domestic wool clip now almost com- 7 
i : a ing the vardage required with a minimum of wool. 
pletely sold for military requirements the maintenance 01 Z 
: With this background the committee recommended to 
America’s fabric production until the new domestic clip : 
. Sig ee the War Production Board that any possible increase in 
becomes available in June, 1943, will depend on the in- Rose 
: 3 ; aes the wool allotment for civilian purposes be alocated only 
dustry’s unsold inventory of foreign wool, and also on : 


j 3 to the worsted system and that the present type of order 
with its bonus provisions be adopted for an additional 
, It was the general opinion that the unsold inventorie: six-month period. 


of foreign wool held by dealers and manutacturers 1s com-. 


fie ; It was the consensus of the committee that flexibility 
paratively small. 


of provisions in the present order allows satisfaction of 

The committee was advised that the Government stock- civilian requirements without Imposing unnecessary re- 
pile of wool cannot be considered in the wool supply pic- strictions on operations of the industry. 
ture, ds this wool is being held as a reserve against such : | 


time as no wool from any other source may be available. 


Phil-Pro-Tex Properties Explained 


It was pointed gut to the committee that in addition to 


South American wool we will have to.look to Australia “The 3 Saboteurs of Canvas Have Met Their Water- 

for a large part of our wool imports. It was emphasized loo” is the title of a new informational bulletin which ex- 

that if the military situation in the Southwest Pacific area plains the properties: of Phil-Pro-Tex, a water-prooting. 

should be unfavorable to our forces we might be faced flame-proofing, and rot-proofing finish for vanvas goods. 

with a really serious situation. . Copies of the bulletin may be obtained by writing to 
y It is quite apparent that the woolen branch of the in- the Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Inc., 3701 Broad 
’ dustry will be fully employed for the period discussed. street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hutchison Leaves $200,000 Estate : 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED : MOUNT HOLLY, N. C.—tThe late C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Hutchison, 
president of the American Yarn & Processing Co. here, 


who died recently, left an estate. estimated at $200,000, ( 
to the TEXTILE INDUSTRY it Was learned when the American Trust Co, and ]. L. 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS Elliott were appointed administrators in Gaston Superior = 1 
Operating Methods Practical Budgets Miss Mary E. Hutchison and Miss Eunice. D. Hutchi- | 
Mechanical Survey Creative Counsel son, his daughters, were left the residence here, and the : | 
Cost Methods Special Problems 


balance of the estate was left equally to the two daugh- 


| ters and a’son, Edwin Hutchison. 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 


318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Lack of Learners Is Holding 
Back Mill Production 


(Continued from Page 11) I 


ential ratings. In osnaburg, a fabric used for sandbags 
and for packaging food products, the ratio is 98 per cent 
| - and in combed twills for soldiers’ uniforms, the ratio is 
or per cent. 
In ustry | To meet these essential. demands for products of cotton 
_ mills the accession of new workers in our industry should 
receive encouragement. There should be a flow of learn- 
ers. We have noted in Government reports that the Wage 
and Hour Division has granted learner certificates to 153 


ox 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 


‘Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


cotton mills in the present calendar year. How many 
THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION applications that were rejected we do not know, We also 
have noticed that the great majority ol applications 
20 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY granted to cotton mills restrict the number of learner 
certificates to 3 per cent of the operatives. | 
We have not polled the cotton industry for the purpose 
of ascertaining how much in the opinion of the cotton 
¥ A A tf dt \ g . mills this percentage should be increased and we have no 
; ° u Mol (). specific suggestion to make at this time. We observe, 
ESTABLISHED 1838 however, in other industries allied to cotton manufactur- 
468 Fourth Avenue | ing the percentages are much more favorable than in our 
NEW VORK. CITY: industry. Hosiery and other knitwear mills may receive 
| _ certificates from the Wage and Hour Division up to 5 
CBRE ig | per cent of their operatives. In garment manufacturing 
ef 3 | the ratio is 10 per cent. Why should cotton mills, on 


which our armed forces rely so strongly for essential war 


ue 


Southern Representative | materials, be limited to 3 per cent. | 
MR. GEORGE B. WILKINSON : A Government official announced at the annual meet- 
13 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C ing of the Cotton-Textile Institute recently that the needs 


of the armed forces for cotton duck totalled an amount 
five times in excess of the normal demand for cotton duck. 


——, | Surely mills making cotton duck, sandbag fabrics, uni- 
form twill and numerous other strategic fabrics are en- 
eee titled to as favorable treatment, with respect to learners, 
Improve Worsted Spinning 
| as mills making knitwear and other garments. 
with Proper Travelers The time is appropriate, therefore, to review this sit- 
uation. The 3 per cent learner regulation of the cotton 
Gétting the right traveler for the job of critical impor ry 
thi industry was prescribed in October, 1939. There was no 
the great variation in staple length and character. Victo conception at that time of the terrific scramble that would 
| later ensue for workers in our industry. As we have said. 
tuke full advantage of the ‘ite im or : 
foto our payrolls have increased to the extent of over 100,000 
workers since 1939. This is an astonishing accomplish- 
Victor Ring Traveler Company ments. The problem is to hold these ranks as the pres- 
sure of war needs increases. 
1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
We trust that the facts that we have pre sented will help 
Tel. Vernon 2330 | Tel. 247 the chairman of this meeting and his associates to arrive 


at a sound conclusion in this vitally important matter. 
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i Roanoke Rayon Unit Is Now 
25 Years Old 


The Roanoke, Va., plant of the American Viscose 
Corp., the second rayon plant to be built in this country, 
observed last month the 25th anniversary of its founding, 
= which also marked the establishment of the rayon indus- 
I try in Virginia, now the leading rayon producing state. 
| Construction of the Roanoke plant began in 1916 and 
by October, 1917, all equipment had been installed and 
the plant commenced operations. The product manufac- 
tured is viscose process continuous filament rayon yarn, 


which is chiefly used in women’s dress materials, lingerie 
and hosiery, and in draperies, upholstery, window curtains 
and other home furnishings. A considerable quantity of 
this yarn today is being used in war equipment such as 
water-repellent cloths to protect fighting and bombing 
plane engines, insulation for electric wires on submarines, 
battleships, tanks and planes, Army insignia and Army 
officers’ uniform linings. : 

In the year that the Roanoke plant started operations 
the United States production of rayon amounted to 6,- 
500,000 pounds. This was produced entirely at the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp.’s plant at Marcus Hook, Pa., which 
had started operation in 1911 and was the first Commer- 
cially successful rayon plant in the United States. By 
1916 the demand for rayon had increased to the point 
where the company believed the building of a second | 
plant to be necessary and, after extensive study of many > h 
areas, Roanoke was selected as the ideal location for the sal ere . ee 

Since 1917 the rayon industry has made extraordinary : 
progress and production has increased approximately one i ae textile manufacturers 
hundred fold. The output in 1941 amounted to more 
than 570,000,000 pounds and this year it is expected that 


of people 


were “‘on the fence’. BUT many of them 


y" it will exceed 600,000,000 pounds. . , came right off when they discovered the 
‘? The United States rayon industry today comprises six- 
uniformity, cleanliness, consistent high 
teen companies and operates 28 plants. Seven of these 
plants are owned by the American Viscose Corp., which is quality of Corn Products Sales Company 
larcect ac well ac ‘nited States ar 
4 the largest as well as the oldest United States producer. starches and gums. Many successful 


Of the total number of plants owned by all companies, 
| seven, or 25 per cent of the total, are located in Virginia. 
7 Four plants are located in Tennessee; three each in Penn- | Corn Products technicians who are 
sylvania and Ohio; two each in West Virginia, New York | 
and Connecticut, and.one each in North Carolina, Geor- | 
gia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Delaware. with WARP SIZING. FINISHING or 
! In addition.to the Roanoke plant, the American Viscose 
} Corp. has a plant at Front Royal, Va., which commenced 
operations in 1941. This is one of the largest and most 
modernly equipped rayon producing plants in the United 
States: Of the remaining five Virginia rayon plants, two 
are owned by E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., two by 
the Celanese Corp, of America, and one by the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. 


textile manufacturers use the services of 


always glad to help the manufacturer 


other textile problems. 


Du Pont Earnings Listed 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. reports common stock | 3 
earnings of $3.56 per share for the nine months to Sept. 
30, after tax provisions and a special provision of $7,500,- CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
000 for contingencies. 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

This compares with $5.84 per share, after tax provis- Textile Offices: Greenville, $. C. « Greensboro, N. C. « Atlanta, Ga. 
ions and $1,600,000 for contingencies in the correspond- Spartanburg, S.C. + Birmingham, Ala. + Boston, Mass. 


ing period last year. 
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Heddles 


Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


| Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Huth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Réad, Greenville, S.C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


VRMA-AVFFMAN 
-PRECISIVN BEARINGS 


BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST 


Norma-Hoffmann is devot- 


ing all its resources and 
its 31 years’ experience 
to the production of Pre- 
cision Bearings for Army, 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN., U. 5. A.-FOUNDED 191) 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 
TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


American Viscose Reports Earnings 


American Viscose Corp. reports, subject to adjust- 
ment and examination of its accounts by independent 
public accountants, net earnings of $1,516,723 for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30, 1942, equivalent, after provision 
for preferred stock dividend requirements, to $.70 per 
share of common stock outstanding. These earnings com. 
pare with $2,090,464 or $1.03 per share of common stock 
for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1941. 

Earnings for the nine months’ period ending Sept. 30. 
1942, were $3,939,528 or $1.75 per share of common 
stock outstanding compared with $5,465,665 or $2.63 gs 
share of common stock for the corresponding period « 
194]. 

The provision made for Federal taxes on income, $11, 
218,000, for the nine months’ period ending Sept. 30, 
1942, compared with. $4,048,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1941. The provision for the 1942 period has 
been computed on the basis of the Revenue Act of 1942 
wgerahe taking into account the post-war credit estimated 
at about $890,000. 

Net sales for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1942, were 
$22,711,877 compared with $20,248,034 for the corre 
sponding quarter of 1941, while those for the first nine 
months of 1942 were $67,143,921 against $58,378,162 for 

the first nine months of 1941. 

Dividends declared and paid during the nine months 
period ending Sept. 30, 1942, were $3.75 per share on the 
5 per cent cumulative preferred stock and $1.50 per share 
on the common stock. 


During the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1942, the.cor- 


poration expended $4,178,000 for additions, replacements 


and improvements to plants and properties. Certain parts 
of the corporation's construction program have been de- 
layed because of shortages of required materials; how- 
ever, the corporation is continuing its construction pro- 
gram wherever it 1s consistent with the war effort. 


< 
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it. . and then 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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1942 Cotton Crop Now Put 
At 13,813,000 Bales 


W ASHINGTON.—The Agriculture Department has esti- 
mated this year’s cotton crop at 13,813,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight each, based on Oct. 1 conditions. 

The estimate compares with 14,028,000 bales forecast 
in September. Last years production was 10,774,000 
bales. The 1931-40 ten-year average production was 13,- 
109,000 bales. | 

The condition of the crop on Oct. 1 was 80 per cent of 
a normal, compared with 79 a month ago, 65 a year ago, 
and the 1931-40 ten-year Oct. 1 average of 65. 

The indicated acre yield is 285.0 pounds of lint cotton 
to the acre, compared with 289.3 pounds indicated a 
month ago, 231.9 pounds produced last year, and 215.0 
pounds, the ten-year average yield. 


The Census Bureau reported that cotton of this year's’ 


growth ginned to Oct. 1 totaled 5,009,180 running bales, 
counting round as half bales and excluding linters, com- 
pared with 4,713,059 bales a year ago, and‘ 3,923,172 
bales two vears ago. 


S.C. Textile Pay Is $116,294,702 

Columbia, S. C.—Textile manutacturers during 1941 
paid their workers $116,294,702 in wages and contributed 
$3,057,383 to the unemployment trust fund to be used 
when needed in paying job insurance benefits, figures re- 
cently released by: the South Carolina Unemployment 
Compensation Commission reveal. 

The compilation, prepared for inclusion in the agency s 


next annual report to the South Carolina Legislature, 
showed that all emplovers subject to the unemployment 
compensation law paid wages during the year totaling 
$260,997 ,881, and on this amount contributed 36,775,030 
to the job insurance trust fund. Generally, only employ- 
ers of eight or more workers are subject to the law and 
make wage reports to the commission. 

Manufacturers, including the textile classification, paid 
a total of $161,553,505 in wages during the 12 months. 

As the country drifted nearer war during 1941 the 
amount of wages paid began to rise. During the first 
quarter of the year subject employers paid out only 358.,- 
081,971. In the last quarter the total climbed to $74. 
600 S11. 


Standard General Methods of Testing 
Woven Textile Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 14) 
clamps of the machine, af initial load of 6 oz., or other 
initial load specified for the particular material in ques- 
tion, shall be placed on the specimen before gripping the 
specimen in the lower clamp of the machine. The elonga- 
tion shall be calculated from the start of the line as shown 
on the graphic record. | 


Tearme Strength 

TRAPEZOID METHOD 
14. (a) Test Specimens. 

3 in. in width and 6 in. in length. Two sets of five speci 


The test specimens shall be 


There’s No Question About It 


Tension Pulleys 


Help You Do The Job Better And Economically! 


Equip Your Band Driven Frames With The Equivalent Of Tape Drives 
At Only A Fraction Of The Cost.... Then You’re Assured Of 
e Uniform Spindle Speed, Uniform Twist at All Times e@ No Soft or Slack Yarn Due to Band Slippage 
e No More Damp Weather or Dry Weather or Monday Morning Band Trouble e Lubrication Necessary) 


Only Once a Year e@ No Doffing of Frames Necessary for Installation e Equipped Exclusively with 
M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings e Prelubricated and Unconditionally Guaranteed for One Year. 


Write for Details and Demonstration With Stroboscopic Reading in Your Own Plant 


DOUBLE LOOP HOOK BANDS * BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEYS * SEPARATOR SHIELDS AND SPECIAL STAMPINGS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
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| MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


= 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


af 


. 


lecce 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 WEST SECOND AVENUE GASTONIA, N. C. 


General Mill Kepairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized 
to original diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


Established 1838 


MER RROW 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 

with maximum 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the new 


Merrow Class A 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Starting Its Second Century Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Atlanta, Ga. 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
ATER-PROOFS BELTS 


100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices — 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. — Charlotte, N. C. 


mens each are required, one set for warp tearing strength, 
having the longer dimension parallel to the warp yarns, 
and the other set for filling tearing strength, having the 
longer dimension parallel to the filling yarns. An isosceles 
trapezoid having an altitude of 3 in. and bases | and 4 in. 
in length shall be marked on each specimen preferably 
with the aid of a template. A cut '4 to % in. in length 
shall then be made in the center of the. l-in. edge and 
perpendicular to it. 


(b) Testing Machine.—The testing machine used for 
this test shall conform to the requirements of the machine 


used in the grab method for breaking strength (Section . 


10 (6)) with the following modifications: The faces of 
the clamps shall measure 1 by 3 in. or more, with the 
longer dimension perpendicular to the direction of appli- 
cation of the load. The distance between the clamps at 
the start of the test shall be 1 in. If the machine is of the 
pendulum type, the pawls on the pendulum shall be dis- 
engaged from the ratchet. 


(c) Procedure.—The specimen shall be clamped in the 
machine along the nonparallel sides of the trapezoid 
that the cut is halfway between the clamps, the short edge 
shall be held taut, the long edge lying in folds. The ma- 
chine shall be started and the average load necessary to 
tear the fabric shall be observed, preferably by means of 
an autographic recording device. ‘The average of the: re- 
sults of the five individual tests on the wary shall be re- 
ported as the warp tearing strength, and the average ot 
the five individual tests on the filling shall be reported as 
the filling tearing strength. | 


TONGUE METHOD 


15. (a) Test Specimens.—The test specimens shall be 
3 in. in width and at least 8 in. in length. Two sets of 
five specimens each are required, one set for warp tearing 
strength, having the longer dimension parallel to the fill- 
ing yarns and the other set for filling tearing strength, 
having the longer dimension parallel to the warp yarns. 
A longitudinal cut 3 in. in length shall be made lengthwise 
of the specimen starting in the center of one of the short 
edges, 


(b) Testing Machine.—The testing machine shall be 
as specitied for the grab method for breaking strength 
(Section 10 (6)). If the machine ts of the pendulum. type 
the pawls on the pendulum shall be disengaged from the 
ratchet. 


(c) Procedure.—The specimen shall be placed in. the 
machine with one of the tongues in each clamp. The 
machine shall be started and the average load necessary 
to tear the fabric shall be observed, preferably by means 
of an autographic recording device. The average of the 
results of the five individual tests on the warp shall be 
reported as the warp tearing strength, and the average of 
the five individual tests on the filling shall be reported as 
the filling tearing strength. 


Twist 
LWIST2WARP AND FILLING YARNS 


16. (a) Test Specintens.—Specimens of the fabric shall 
measure at least 30 in. in the warp direction for the de- 
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termination of the warp twist, and at least 30 in. in the 
hlling direction, or the full width of the fabric; for the 
determination of the filling twist. In all operations care 
shall be exercised to avoid any change in the twist of the 
yarn to be tested. The yarns may be removed from the 
fabric in the following manner: Holding the yarn to be 
tested at one end, remove it from the fabric for a distance 
of approximately 10 in. (cutting the cross yarn, if neces- 
sary) and grip it at this point in one clamp of the twist 
tester. Remove the yarn for an additional 10 in., straight- 
en it by applying just sufficient tension to remove the 
crimp (Section 8) and then grip it in-the other clamp oi 
the twist tester. The distance between clamps shall be 10 
in. 

(b) Procedure.—The twist of the specimen prepared 
as directed in Paragraph (a) shall be determined by one 
of the following methods of the American Society for 
Testing Materials: 


Standard Genera! 
for Cotton Yarns 


(‘otton Yarn.—Section 12 of the 
Methods of Testing and Tolerances 


(A.S.T.M. Designation: D 180). 


Section 23 of the Standard Methods of 
W oolen (A.S.T.M. 


Woolen Varn. 
Testing and Tolerances for Yarns 


Designation: D 403)..and 


Worsted Yarn.—Section 23 of the Standard Methods 
of Testing and Tolerances for Worsted Yarns (A.S.T.M. 
Designation: 1) 404). 


One twist test on each of ten 
or more different warp yarns shall be made and the aver- 
age of these ten or more tests shall be the average twist 
of the warp yarns. One twist test on each of ten or more 
different filling yarns, taken from locations in the fabric 


(c) Number of Tests. 


as far apart as practicable, shall be made and the average 
of these ten or more tests shall be the average twist of the 
hlling yarn. 


Bow 
BOW 


17. The fabric shall be laid out smooth on a horizonta! 
surface without tension. The position of a filling yarn in 
the fabric shall be marked with a line drawn on the fabric 
( Mark- 
ing is not necessary when distinctive colored picks are 
woven into the fabric at regular imtervals.) A straight- 
edge shall be placed across the fabric between the ends of 


across its full width, or by other suitable means. 


this line at the edges of the fabric. The greatest distance 
between the line and the straightedge, measured paralle! 
to the edges of the fabric. and the width of the fabri 


along the straightedge shall be measured. Similar meas- 


urements shall be made in at least three different places’ 


along a roll or piece, preferably at points 10 yd. from each 
end and in the center. The bow shall be expressed as a 
percentage of the width of the fabric and shall be the 
average for the three or measurements as 


more sets. of 


calculated from the following formula: 


d 
bow, per cent 100 
where: 
(l createst distance in inches between the marked 


filling yarn and the straightedge, and 


Ww width of the fabric in inches. 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 7 SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 
EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


_ ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale. N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 
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QUALITY 
and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Charlotte, V.C. 


Terrell Machine (0. 


“OVER 40 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 


"SPINDLE, FLYER AND STEEL ROLL 
REPAIRS 


hy 
— 

ee 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


Phone 668 Spartanburg, S. C. 


Company 


Charlotte,, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS Inc. 


3238 West Water St SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“Shorts” Adopted for Army Wear Under 
Special Conditions 


Under certain conditions, notably for desert warfare, 
“shorts” will soon be worn by American troops, the War 
Department announced recently. Issue is on the basis of 
one or two pairs per individual for special areas. 

Authorization of the new garments marks the first time 
in history that they will be worn officially by our fighting 
forces. The British use shorts in most hot countries, the 
French Foreign Legion wears them in Morocco and the 
Germans in North Africa. ° 

Designed by the Quartermaster Corps, they are offi- 
cially designated as ‘“‘cotton khaki knee length trousers.” 
Cut to a smart and serviceable pattern, they are some- 
what similar to the British shorts except that they have 
unusually wide legs for maximum freedom of movement. 

The material is 8.2-ounce cotton. khaki. Five pockets 
are provided: a watch pocket, two side pockets and two 
hip pockets, all equipped-with a double cord edge to pro 
long the wear. 

For well over a year the Army has been conducting a 
research program to determine first’, whether or not shorts 


are preferable to slacks or breeches for use in desert oper 


ations, and second, what type of shorts, if anv, are most 
desirable, In recent months a limited number of shorts of 
various styles were issued to selected enlisted men and 
officers for general wear on routine duties under desert 
conditions. The comments of those wearing the garments 
were to the effect that under certain conditions suitably 
cut and pocketed shorts are desirable. 

The new shorts were adopted as a direct result of this 
research. Thus far Army authorities have made no an- 
nouncement as to whether or not the garments will be 
worn for jungle warfare. Some experts claim that shorts 
are not desirable in swampy jungles because they expose 
the legs to vicious assault by mosquitoes and gnats: and 
further, that in dense jungles the knees become badly 
scratched and bruised through close and constant contact 
with branches, twigs, shrubs and reeds. Other authorities 
are equally insistent that the knees of many soldiers be- 
come hardened to rough usage. They also point out that 
many jungles are almost as open and easy to penetrate as 
a private forest. 


Motion Study Can Save Money 


Today's very much simplified version of the science 
known as motion study can save many dollars for textile 
manufacturers. 

A co-operative program based on the efficient new mo- 
tion study texts born of war needs makes it easy and in- 
expensive to study and improve the methods of perform- 
Ing every type of individual job. 

A number of manufacturers in the textile and other war 
industries have established motion study training classes 
in their plants, 

One of the most up-to-date texts. prepared. especially 
lor defense production is Herbert C. Sampter’s Motion 
Study, published by the Pitman Publishing Corp., New 
York City. This is available at very nominal cost to in- 
dustrial groups, 
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$81,573 Sought for N. C. 
Textile School 


BELMONT, N. C.—The State Advisory Budget Com- 
mission has heard a request for an appropriation of $81,- 
573 for the State Textile School now under construction 
at Belmont. 


O. M. Mull of Shelby, who headed the delegation which 
presented the request, said. $49,893 was needed for mill 
machinery, $15,000 for a superintendent’s home: and 
teacherage, $8,700 for humidifiers, $5,980 for operating 
expenses and $2,000 for sprinklers. 

All of the $81,573 would be spent in 1943-44, and only 
$5,980 was requested for the second year of the biennium. 

Mull, who was speaker of the House in the last N. C. 
General Assembly, said the Federal Government was. pro- 
viding $32,700 for machinery, and the school plant had 
been designated.as a defense industry and given a high 
priority rating. | 

He said the school, when completed, would accommo- 
date 300 students, and would teach short courses of about 
90 days each. 

Others in the delegation were State Senator R. Gregg 
Cherry of Gaston County; C. A. Rudisill of Cherryville, 
an industrialist; and J. B. Vogler; former representative 
of Mecklenburg, who is now State salvage director. 


Trouble—Questionnaire Type 
How to have one’s name taken off a War Production 
Board list for questionnaires on a certain phase of the 
textile business is one of the questions that has just come 
up in the trade. 


This question was raised by a cotton mill which once . 


used a small amount of wool for decorative purposes on 
its fabric. Being thus classed as a user of wool, this mill 
was on the list for all questionnaires that might have to 
do with wool in any way, though it had discontinued using 
even small quantities. 

Not wanting to be annoyed with questionnaires per- 
taining to wool, when he was no longer using the fiber, 
this mill executive sought to have the name of his com- 
pany removed from the list for wool consumers. Finally, 
contacting the WPB executive in charge of this phase, the 
mill man was asked if he could guarantee he would no 
longer use any wool. He replied that in these times it is 
not possible to offer any guarantee of any kind as to what 
one may or may not be doing. 3 

In that case, the name of this mill must remain on the 
list of wool consumers, he was told. After all, the WPB 
is controlling the wool: situation and cannot take any 
chances that even a user of small quantities may later de- 
cide to again produce a fabric with this animal fiber. 


Bahan Textile ls Adding Space 


GREENVILLE, 8S, C.—The Bahan Textile Machinery Co. 
on Hudson Street has been granted a city permit for the 
erection of an addition to the present plant to cost about 
$2,000. 

W.H. Bahan, president of the firm, said the addition 
would be used for office space. 
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Textile manufacturers are faced with enough 
problems these days without having to contend 
with 


Belting Trouble! 


Why not join the many other leading Southern 
manufacturers who have eliminated all belting 
grief by installing 


GLOB 


Just “Put ‘Em On and Forget “Em” 


WOVEN ENDLESS 
TEXTILE BELTS 


No Slipping—No “Nursing” 


Comber Fan Belts—Picker Evener Belts 
Card Belts—Cone Belts 


Get All the Facts 


Globe Woven Belting Co. 


1396-1398 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Representative 


WILLIAM A. PRINCE, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 
“Nearest Everything” 


L3th and Chestnut Streets 


Outside Rooms 
each 
AA with bath 
and 
ie circulating ice water 
a2 
a a 
ag | 
aaa Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 
AAG | 


Moderate Rates 


ADELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor I. Henpricks, Manager 


| 
9 
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| 
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SOUTHERN SUPPL 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern, plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executive. 


are frequently.in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267: K. J. Pederson, 22438 Selwyn Ave. (Tel. 2-2908), 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- 
tain. Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635; John C. Brill, 809 Magazine St., 
New Orleans. La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 


Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP.. P. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit. Mich. 7 N. 6th St.., Richmond. Va.: 1211 Commercial. Bank 
Bidge.. Charlotte. N. C.: Room 714, 101. Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room 309, Jahneke Bldg., 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans, La.; 619 
Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.: 312 Keller Bldg., Houston, Tex, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E 
Y oungehild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. ’ 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave., 


Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 
ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 


Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office,.88 Norwood Place, Greenville, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.., 
wood. Plac 
Texas Rep.: 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 
e. Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W.., 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


44-A Nor- 


ATWOOD MACHINE CoO., 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


, Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., 


New York City. Sou. 
Kep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bldg., 38 


Charlotte, N. 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.., 


Boston, Mass. 


Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
Greenville, S. C, 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.., 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., 
Sou, Office, 318 Montgomery. Bldg., Spart: inburg, 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St., Fall eet, Mass. N, 
Agt., John Graham Webi p. 0. Box 844, Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127- 5 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N.Y. Sou. aes J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


BEST & CO., Inc., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.., 

BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.., 


Turner, 107 16th St.. N.W. 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hote 1 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Greenville, § , Phone 150. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
. Phone Hemlock 2113, Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
Greenville. S. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 


S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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New York City. Sou. 


‘ BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N.C. 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg., 


BROOKLYN PERFEX 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow- 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A, Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn: C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar- 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R: D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc.; Charlotte, 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
Offices and Ww arehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Box 842, Phone 8192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce.L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. 0. Box 851, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8718, Greenville, S. C. - Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and oe Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co., Greenville, Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.;: Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. White, Mgr.:; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg.., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Diy.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Ge. 824-25 Southeaste ‘rn Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. 
Joyner, Mer.: Corn P roducts Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.., 
L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Greenville, Cy. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. .Repr.: John 


Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Hartsville, S. C. 


New York City. Sou. 


Luther Knowles, Box 127, 


17 Battery Place, New York City. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Wood. 
ward, Tel. 8836; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York, 

Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood 
side Blidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1336 E. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. naa John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
“ey. 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
5. 


S 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box Gre enville, S. J..0. Cole, P. Box 846. 
Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, C.: Textile Mill Supply. Co... Charlotte, N. C.: Odel] Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industria! Supply. Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal- 
las, Tex.: T. A, Sizemore, 525 Grove St.., Salisbury, N.C. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus. 
Ga, 
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DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Sou. 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C.: Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436, Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; 0. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry, 94 Howard St.,. Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine., E. LL. Electrochemicals Dept.. 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr: Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 
N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 


O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.. Tech. Repr. 


EATON & BROWN, 213 Johnston Blidg.. Clhiarlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036. Tel. 
8-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt., 

O, Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bice. Charlotte, N. C., 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and VY. - Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO,, 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte, N. eae oe 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIG = LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. O. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL, COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales ig 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. 
Thompson. 97 Tacoma Cirele, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sow ardé. sae 
Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 FE. Franklin St., Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. 'Mer., Law and Commerce 
Bidg., Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, FE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St., New York tid Sou, 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. eee 
Stigen, Mer. | 


GILL LEATHER CO... Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125; W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C.. Te : 229: Ralph 
Gossett, 15 Augusta ‘St. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. Moore, a 
O. Box 1523, Greenville, S: C., Tel. 150. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO., 1396-1398 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Rep.: William’A. Prince, Hendersonvile, * 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C, 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. -Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. MecFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA.. Pitt burgh. R ee Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. ie R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. 1. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg:, Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; 
bisa Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen. 
tatives 


H. & P. SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
The Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Columbus Iron Works 
Co., Supply Dept., Columbus, Ga.: Textile Supply Co.,’ Dallas, Tex. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark; Box 274, Spartanburg, S$. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 808 W. Lehigh Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
head St.., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. roe we) 
Baltimore. Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 898,. Glen Allen, Va.: 
Schwoyer, 802% ‘Otteray Drive. P. 0. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.: 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.; EY Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P. 0. Box 985. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textile Sales 
Dept., 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. Isenberg. Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.., Charlotte, N. Cc 


HOUGHTON WOOL 258 Summer Phone liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 8-3692, 
Charlotte, N. 
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HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Gu.; Guy L. Melechor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE.E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres... Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer... S. B. Hen 
derson, P. OU. Box 183, Greer, 5. C.: Sou, Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O,. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr... H. McM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou, Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Chi irlotte, N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply €o., Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co. Ander 
son, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co.., 

i kone Patton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norinan P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Her, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: €. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. . 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P.O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. s 
LAUREL SOAP MFG, CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1088, Charlotte, Ne Ant ee 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C., 


see 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River,. Mass. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. R. B. 
) Box 8095, Atlanta, Ga. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORTON CIIEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 868. 
Greensboro, N. C.. Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Jr., Sec. and Plant Mer.: .S. V. Vatijiavee, Chief Chemist. Green- 
ville, S. C., Office, Room 812 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 4460. P. O. Box 
1197: Robe rt Buck, Mer. 

MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg... Greenville. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. Moss,. W. 
l.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford. Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bldg., Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt. 1006 James Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts.,’ Columbus, Ga.;: F. Feagle, 
Masonic: Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 9938, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHU TTLE ct Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Industria! supply Co., 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267 * Gastonia, N..C.:- A. G. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York sar’ 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 8-7191. Charlotte. N. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. ~ confi 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 
NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER gage HINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York: 
Road, Gastonia, N. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 

NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. O. Box 92, Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. 0. Box 836, Greenville, S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805. Greenville. S. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Chiff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago. Tll.. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721. Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C., P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C, 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.., 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. 


Grant 
615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Sou. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


Office, John- 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg.. Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bidv., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 


ville, S..C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou: Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 


Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.., 


Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga, 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO... Dist: Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At- 


lanta, Ga. State offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Lipscomb, a 
Ga.: W. M. Newsom,. Tifton, Ga.; W. 1. Crichton, Jackson, Miss.: 0. 
Holt, Raleigh, N. C.; C. C. ‘Nix, Charlotte,-N. C.;.L. E. Diltz, W by She 
boro, S. C.: J. F. Whelchel, Greenville, S. C.; G. C. Kimbrough, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 

SJOSTROM MACHINE CoO., Lawrence, Mass. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 


Baltimore Trust Bldg., 


Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St., 


Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded W arehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Termi- 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.;: H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C:: M. W.. Fletcher, 2973 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rector St., New York City. Sou. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG, CO., Inc., Gaffney, 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., 


Charlotte, N.C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. 
Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Decatur, Ill. 
Wim. H. 


2000 Rhodes- 
Southeastern Mer.: 


Sou. Offices, 
Randolph, Jr.., 


. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. hai Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, 
Greenville, S Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.;.W. N. Dulaney, 12 


Montevallo L ane, Birmingham. Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg.. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.., 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. ( 


STANLEY WORKS, 


Tenn. Sales and 
Sou. Reps.: W. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 


Chattanooga, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE, New Britain, Conn, Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: G. J. MeLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 1886 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allie- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 


1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimme rman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. ee Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd.. Box 


1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mger.; Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the oF 8 Heddie Mfg. gy 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 


. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 
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STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer.. C. 
Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.; E. D. Estes, 


1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING: RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou.. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. ! : 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 
TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 


Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal. cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Greensboro. N. C.: B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.:; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXWOOD MEG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green- 


ville, S&S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 

Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green- 
O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


a Ss. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
gg William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. 
ville, Ss. C.;: Oliver B. Land, P. 

Maynard, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 


Johnston Bldg., ‘Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga ‘Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 
VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New. York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 


Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N.C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc.. 
Washington St., 


Hartford, 
Greenville, S. C., 


Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. L., with Sou. 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave. P. 0. Box 842, € 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Office 
Gastonia, N. 
1788 Inverness 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., R. T. Osteen, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 


‘ll Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill ee A Co., Greensboro, 
Hughes Sales Co., S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B 


Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.. W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 


tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. MeCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.:; Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, 


Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
Atlanta Office. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO.. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682. Atlanta. Ga.. 
Miss.: George H. Jr... 985 
covering N. C. and § 


500 Fifth Ave... New York, N. Y. 
covering Ga., Ala... Tenn. and 
Henley Place, Charlotte, N. C.., 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St.. Providence. R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Box 102, 


Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Firm Is Still In Business 


There has been some unwarranted confusion and rumor 
to the effect that Oberly & Newell Lithograph Corp.., 
whose address is 545 Pearl street, New York City, has 
gone out of business. 

This false rumor was brought about by the liquidation 
of Oberly & Newell, sample card manufacturers, 
were located at 540 Pearl street. 
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FOR EMERGENCIES 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 
air raids or any other 
emergency which might 
be followed by fire. 
This extra fire protec- 
tion is provided be- 
cause Vogel Hydrants 
will not freeze nomatter 
how cold the weather; 
also because of their 
construction there is 
practically nothing to 
get out of order. 


Every plant should have 
the additional protec- 
tion of dependable 
Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


READY 


SF 


Reeos EAL 
FEEDS HESULTS 


QUILLER- 
REED AND COMB THREAD GUIDES 


EXPANSION COMBS 
ALL TYPES — - MADE AND REPAIRED 


HEDDLE SEPARATOR BARS 
DROP WIRE 
TRANSFER TRANSFER TAPES 


CANVAS QUILL BAGS 


METAL STAM APINGS 


SCREW MACHINE 
MILLING MACHINE 
DRILL PRESS 
LATHE 


PHONE 140 GAFFNEY, S. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST RING-M@KING PLANT 


Ona foundation of 


Zuality 


The grandfathers of today’s mill men found 
rings sold under the new ‘‘DIAMOND 
FINISH” trademark to be a quality prod- 
uct. They learned through the years that 
they could depend on rings of this name 
to perform with exceptional satisfaction. 
Today we are the world’s largest ring 
making plant, and for just one reason: the 
Quality of our rings yields extra values in 
easy starting and long life. of Holders 


WHITINSVILLE 


RENG CO. 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


Twister R ings since 1873 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S.C. 


Samples On Request 
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IN MACHINE BE ARINGS (beth 
rotary) Texaco Cepheus Oil C provides effective lu- 
brication and assures freedom from rusting and 


prevents stock spoilage. 


VEN after long service in the presence of moist air and 
wetted yarn, knitting needles retain original highly 
polished surfaces and form identical loops course after | 
course—when protected with Texaco White Needle Oil B. 
Texaco White Needle Oil B provides effective lubrication 
* More locomotives and cars in the U. S. are and positive protection against rusting, resists oxidation 
gum formation, keeps needles CLEAN and is easily - 
removed in the boil-off. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*® More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 


flown with Texaco than with any other brand. The outstanding performance that has made Texaco 


-"%\ More buses, more bus lines. and more bus- 


miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More Diese! horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the VU. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


preferred in the fields listed in the panel has made it = 


preferred by prominent mills in every textile area. 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also 
be yours. A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly 
cooperate ... just phone the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO 
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TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDXKY’ MIGHT—CBS *® HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


